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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Our NEW MOviE critic, William Murray (see page 28), 
is a member of this “young generation” we’ve been dis- 
cussing in these pages for the last few weeks. The author 
of two novels, he just celebrated his 30th birthday. Born 
in New York, he spent much of his childhood in Italy, 
France and Switzerland, attended Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Harvard College, and returned to Italy after the war. 
There he worked in Rome and northern Italy as a corre- 
spondent for Time, later (after a trip back to the States) as 
publicity chief for Italian Films Export. His film criticism 
has appeared in the Village Voice and the Nation, and he 
has also written for Esquire, Saturday Review, Cue, UN 
World and other publications. His first novel, The Fugitive 
Romans, was published by Vanguard in 1955; his second, 
Best Seller, has just been issued by Harcourt, Brace. His film 
reviews will appear every two weeks in THE New LEApER. 

Lasor Boox.et: “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” Anatole 
Shub’s 35,000-word survey which appeared with our last 
issue of 1956, has just been issued in Italy, with a first 
printing of 50,000 copies. The translation was prepared 
and published by the Unione Italiana de Lavoro, democratic 
labor federation. It is the first of the foreign editions to 
appear, but Spanish and French translations will follow 
soon. Also in the works: editions in German, Hindi and 
Japanese. Limited editions are planned in Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish. . 

The original English-language booklet, meanwhile, has 
been distributed in more than 40 nations; the second printing 
has been exhausted and a third is being considered. The 
booklet, which surveys Eastern European labor from the 
Russian Revolution of 1905 through the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, was sponsored by the Labor Committee to 








Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Sp» 
cialists—a group of more than 500 democratic labor leaders 
from 65 countries, including Herbert Morrison of England, 
Christian Pineau of France, Haakon Lie of Norway, Adolf 
Scharf of Austria and Giuseppe Saragat of Italy. The foreign 
editions of “Labor in the Soviet Orbit” are being arranged 
in cooperation with trade-union, socialist and other progres 
sive organizations which approve the work of the Labor 
Committee. 

Tax Depuction: If this reaches you before you’ve filled| 
out your income-tax form, you still have time to boost your 
“contributions” total—and help maintain the level of journal. 
ism we’ve attained at THe New Leaver. You can do so by 
giving what you can to our sustaining fund, making ow JN A 
your check to the American Labor Conference on Inter @ Mar 
national Affairs. Donations to the Conference, which is the 
official publisher of Tue New Leaner, are tax-deductible—§  . 
and really needed at this end. We’ve had increases in paper eypt 
and printing costs which alone add $23,000 to our budget eli F 
this year, and there may be higher postal and telephone) “Fo 
rates before the year is out. Thus far, the response to our js app: 
appeal has been gratifying—embracing hundreds of faithful 
readers and friends—but we're still short of the goal. Do 
mail your check right now to the American Labor Con- 
ference on International Affairs, 7 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

FirtH AMENDMENT: Readers who enjoyed Sidney Hook's 
exhaustive discussion of the Fifth Amendment last fall are 
in for a treat next week. Dr. Hook will analyze the facts 
and meaning of the controversial Supreme Court decision 
in the Slochower case—with its significant obiter dicta on 
the Fifth Amendment. 
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N A PUBLIC statement issued on 
March 15, after the arrival of 
; ajor-General Abdel Hassan Latif as 
uctible— ‘ : 
in paper PEYPtian Governor in Gaza, the Is- 
r budget #4eli Foreign Ministry declared: 
elephone “For the Egyptian dictator there 
€ to our js apparently reserved a unique code 
F faithful bf international law and conduct 
goal. Do Rate hil : ‘ded 
‘or Con. Mhereby, while waging a one-side 
» Street, Warfare against Israel, he is to be 
iven the shelter of the United 
lations.” 
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This sentence does not exaggerate 
he state of affairs which has arisen 
s a result of the application in the 
inited Nations of a double standard 
of law for judging the actions of 




















emmy Israel and Egypt respectively. It is 
now a fact of history that the United 
3 Nations under the leadership of the 
; Wnited States and the Soviet Union, 
- nd with the active connivance of the 
14 Pecretary-General, has shown ex- 
16 Hreme partiality and injustice in deal- 
18 ing with the Israeli-Egyptian conflict. 
= It remains to seek an adequate expla- 
jnation for this extraordinary episode 
Yand to consider what it implies for 
the 
23 future. 
24 
25 
2% Here G. F. Hudson publicly voices 
27 p srave charges which till now have 
} only been whispered. His views 
28 merit serious discussion. Director of 
29 Far Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, he served seven 
years in the British Foreign Office, 
has long been an editor of the 
, London Economist, and is author 
ss of An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics 
and other books on Asia. 
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ecretary Dulles and the 
rab Plot Against Israel 


‘His policy must lead to the perpetration of a great international crime’ 


By G. F. Hudson 


HAMMARSKJOLD: U.S.-USSR TOOL? 


There has never been an_ inter- 
national crisis in which the facts 
have been so little in dispute. Nobody 
denies—least of all the Egyptians 
themselves—that Egypt claims to be 
in a state of war with Israel and 
therefore to belligerent 
rights. Nobody denies that Egypt has 
for six years kept the Suez Canal 
closed to Israeli shipping in defiance 
of a resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil, has forcibly kept Israeli shipping 
out of the Gulf of Aqaba, and has or- 
ganized systematic raiding of Israeli 
territory by fedayeen bands. Nobody, 
in other words, denies that Egypt has 
been committing acts of war against 
Israel ever since the conclusion of 
the 1949 armistice, which was sup- 
posed to lead to a negotiated peace 


exercise 


settlement. 


Yet, as soon as Israel also exercises 
belligerent rights and commits acts 
of war against Egypt, virtually the 
whole world as organized in the 
United Nations (including not only 
the Arab and Moslem states, which 
were predisposed to side with Egypt, 
but also governments which might 
have been expected to approach the 
issue impartially) agrees to treat 
Egypt as an innocent victim of ag- 
gression and order the Israeli forces 
to withdraw without exacting from 
a defeated Egypt any renunciation of 
belligerency. 

It can, of course, be argued that 
military occupation of another coun- 
try’s territory is so different from 
blockade and guerrilla raids that the 
one must formally be reckoned as 
war and the other not. But it is 
clear that governments which invoke 
this distinction in regard to the 
Israeli-Egyptian conflict would not 
be willing themselves to accept the 
logical implications of the principle. 

If, for example, the Russians were 
to start firing on American ships in 
the Baltic or shooting rockets into 
California from submarines in the 
Pacific, one cannot imagine John 
Foster Dulles explaining to the Amer- 
ican people that nothing had been 
done to justify armed retaliation be- 
cause no Russian troops were in oc- 
cupation of any part of American ter- 
ritory. It is only Egypt which is 
deemed to possess, uniquely among 
the nations of the world, the right to 
wage war without interference and 
yet to be protected by the world’s 


security organization from the nor- 
mal risks of belligerency. 

It was also argued during last 
month’s crisis that no Israeli condi- 
tions for withdrawal could be accept- 
ed because it was not for the aggres- 
sor to lay down terms for the cessa- 
tion of his offense. Any pledges given 
to Israel, it was held, would mean 
that a nation was profiting by an act 
of aggression, and this was some- 
thing the UN could not tolerate. 

But it should never have been nec- 
essary for Israel to demand guaran- 
tees and be put in the position of 
bargaining with the UN over terms 
for evacuation. The UN of its own 
accord should have required a re- 
nunciation of belligerency by both 
sides as part of an Assembly resolu- 
tion for putting an end to the state of 
war between Israel and Egypt. In 
view of the fact that Egypt openly 
claimed belligerent rights, it was the 
plain duty of the Assembly to call on 
Egypt to renounce these rights at 
the same time that it required Israel 
to evacuate Egyptian territory—espe- 
cially as Egypt was manifestly in- 
capable of bringing about an Israeli 
withdrawal by her own strength. 

If the Assembly failed to perform 
this duty, it was in no way due to 
any moral scruples about “rewarding 
aggression,” but solely due to the 
formation of a log-rolling bloc of 
interests which made it possible to 
obtain a two-thirds vote for sanctions 
against Israel, but not for any re- 
striction on Egypt. 

The course of the debates in the 
Assembly and of the parallel negotia- 
tions between the Israeli representa- 
tives and the U.S. Secretary of State 
reflected the competitive bidding for 
Arab favor which has now become 
the main feature of Middle East poli- 
tics and the factor most dangerous to 
peace in the entire range of interna- 
tional relations. The Arab world is 
up for auction to the highest bidder, 
and the bids are required not only in 
economic aid or concessions but also, 
and above all, in toleration or sup- 
port for the pan-Arab designs against 
Israel. 


Nobody acquainted with pan-Arab 
propaganda and the sentiments of 
Arab politicians can honestly doubt 
that these designs, unless checked and 
restrained from outside, must sooner 
or later lead to an all-out Arab-Israeli 
war. The majority of Arab leaders 
frankly declare that Israel must be 
eliminated as a state; the few moder- 
ates who are willing to accept the 
existence of an Israeli nation insist 
on such a reduction of its territory 
that it would cease to be viable. Not 
only does the anti-Israeli cause 
arouse the strongest emotions among 
Arabs, but it is also the only issue 
on which the separate Arab states 
can effectively be combined. And this 
means that it is a political necessity 
for politicians aiming at increased 
influence in the Arab world to dwell 
on it and exacerbate it as much as 
possible. 

Since the Israelis have no inten- 
tion of submitting to national ex- 
tinction (or even to deprivation of 
territory which they now hold) with- 
out a desperate fight, the present 
policies of Israel’s Arab neighbors 
must inevitably result in war—when- 
ever the Arab leaders feel that they 
have attained military superiority 
over Israel and are reasonably sure 
there will be no great-power inter- 
vention against them. 

The military superiority they re- 
quire is a matter of modern arms, of 
training in their use, and of close 
coordination between the forces of 
the Arab states directly concerned. 
Manpower is not a problem, for the 
odds in terms of population are over- 
whelmingly on the side of the Arabs. 
But time is needed to bring the Arab 
armed forces to the point where they 
will be qualitatively a match for the 
Israelis. The arms deliveries from the 
Soviet bloc, by nullifying the West- 
ern attempt to keep peace in the 
Middle East through a balance in 
military supplies, have made the 
project of a serious attack on Israel 
one of practical politics. 

Last October, when the Israelis 
struck against Egypt, the confeder- 
ates were still unprepared. The 








Egyptians had not yet had eno 

training to handle the heavy weapg 
with which they had been provide 
their staff work proved quite inadge™ 
quate, and neither Syria nor Jordd 
took any military action in suppoy” 
of Egypt. The result was a setbadl 
in the Arab timetable. 

But this cannot be more than 
postponement of the day of wratlf 
and the former buildup has now be 
resumed: Soviet arms are again cor 
ing into the Middle East, and 
United States, under its agreeme 
with Saudi Arabia and the provision 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, is ak 
engaged in arming Arab states, evage 
if supplies are not at the moment g 
ing directly to Egypt. The reces 
proceedings in the United Nation 
and the course of American dipl® But « 
macy as conducted by Secre ould i 
Dulles have given the Arab lead 
more reason than ever before to ho 
that they can achieve the destructi 
of Israel without serious interfer 
from outside. They have, therefo 
only to wait until their mili 
strength matures and meanwhile kee 
the pot boiling by agitation, pro 
ganda, threats, incidents and the pa’ 
tial exercise of belligerent rights. 

There is only one thing that 
stop this rake’s progress toward 
other war in the Middle East, 
that is a firm declaration by 
Western great powers that they wil 
not allow what the Arab leades 
intend to do. 

If the United States, with or with 
out Britain and France, were to git’ 
Israel within her existing frontier 
a definite guarantee against arms ¥° sup 
attack (as unambiguous as that whid! But 
has been given to Formosa) and ato ass 
the same time to recognize Israelifuch j 
right to retaliation for as long | 
Egypt claims to exercise rights opelect 
belligerency, then the propagandists Phara 
of the destruction of Israel woulé/Pnce | 
have to desist from their perpetual Pehav 
rabble-rousing. They would thet) ell tl 
know that they could never make watmatel 
on Israel without making war I 
America, and that they could never, The 
therefore, deliver the goods which “er: 
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teach their mob-audiences to 
sect from them. 


¥Y Weapa 
provid The long-term effect of such a dec- 
ite inal ation would be to pacify the Mid- 


East by removing the hope of 
estroying Israel from the realm of 
ractical politics. But the immediate 
sult might well be an outburst of 
and resentment among the Arabs 
hich might be damaging to Ameri- 
gan oil interests and lead the Arab 
lers to make dramatic gestures of 


gain con ; 

and wappealing to Russia. There would, in 
greemedet: be little danger in this, for if the 
rovisioghoViet Government were convinced 


Mat America would protect Israel 
Against an Arab attack it would be 
ery unlikely to support such an at- 
wick, unless it intended to go to war 
Natioufith America in any case. 
an dipha But clearly the short-term tension 
Secretar ould involve a period of unpleasant- 
b leadenfess for the Secretary of State, and 
ulles is not willing to face such a 
rospect. His idea of a Middle East 







structi 
erferen@licy is to win the friendship of the 
hereforgtab states, particularly Saudi Ara- 


ia, and to avoid offending them in 


hile kee@@Y Way—a policy which is obvious- 
1, prop’ incompatible with any sort of 
| the paluarantee to Israel. 

ights, f It is charitable to suppose that 
that cafPulles believes that he will be able 


use the influence he expects to gain 
the Arab world to restrain its 
by thieaders, when the time comes, from 
they wil§n all-out attack on Israel. If so, he 
leades®as fatally overestimated the re- 
#traint which can be exerted by coun- 
or with#els of moderation on an inflamed 
2 to git Pationalist fanaticism when there is 
frontien§Po deterrent of military commitment 
t armed $0 support them. 
at whid!) But it is really not fair to Dulles 
} and a/#0 assume that he is the victim of 
Israel##uch illusions. He is a diplomat of 
long #fteat knowledge and experience; his 
ights defects are not of intellect, but of 
gandistPharacter. The onlv reasonable infer- 
] woul/nce to he drawn from his recent 
erpetusl behavior is that he understands very 
ld the)vell the price that has to be paid ulti- 
ake wa’ ly for the ends he pursues and 
war ofgat he is prepared to pay it. 
d never.) The man who goes to an auction 
; which termined to get what he wants must 
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be ready to bid as high as is neces- 
sary. The Arabs require payment pri- 
marily in the form of material and 
diplomatic support for their design 
of destroying Israel; Arab friendship 
as between America and Russia is to 
go to the power which will make the 
better offers to this end. And if Dulles 
is to beat Russia in this game, he 
must in the long run do everything 
to help the Arabs short of using 
American bombers to wipe out Tel 
Aviv. But why should he not? Israel 
is not his country, and he thinks it 
important to conciliate the Arabs. 
In such a policy, Dulles can expect 
to find a good second in Selwyn 
Lloyd, a worthy representative of the 





“* 
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LLOYD: "CAMEL CORPS' DIPLOMAT 


pro-Arab “camel corps” school of 
British Middle Eastern diplomacy. 
Britain was trying to buy Arab 
friendship by an anti-Israeli policy 
long before the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration entered the market. Nothing 
during the last two years has whetted 
Arab appetites more than Sir An- 
thony Eden’s Mansion House (Guild- 
hall) speech in the autumn of 1955. 
Eden indicated then that the condi- 
tion of a Palestine peace settlement 
must be an Israeli willingness to 
make territorial cessions. 

Britain’s subsequent quarrel with 
Nasser Suez superficially 
brought her into an alignment with 
Israel against Egypt, but British- 


over 


Israeli relations in fact remained as 
bad as ever. Eden appears to have 
imagined that by proclaiming the 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt 
to be a move to separate the Egyp- 
tian and Israeli forces he could dis- 
sociate Britain from the Israeli ac- 
tion. As it turned out, nobody took 
the Eden version seriously; in the 
eyes of the Arabs, the British were 
acting in collusion with Israel, and 
the universal Arab sympathy for 
Egypt was far greater than it would 
have been had Britain used force 
against Egypt immediately after 
Nasser’s rejection of the London 
Conference proposals for interna- 
tional administration of the Suez 
Canal. 

Since the fiasco of the Suez inter- 
vention, however, the British Govern- 
ment has been making tentative at- 
tempts to regain Arab favor by show- 
ing hostility toward Israel. Selwyn 
Lloyd has publicly returned to the 
Eden thesis that Israel can have peace 
only if she is willing to cede terri- 
tory. Since Israel’s present territory 
is the bare minimum needed for stra- 
tegic and economic viability, and 
since there is no juridical or moral 
ground for requiring territorial ces- 
sions from Israel any more than from 
the Arab states, this attitude is noth- 
ing but an encouragement to the 
Arab leaders to intensify pressure 
and threats against Israel. It is a way 
of giving notice that Britain is not 
committed to any protection of Israel. 

The American and British policies 
toward Israel are also in harmony 
with the attitude of the Soviet Un- 
ion. The Communists have always 
been hostile to Zionism—in the early 
days because it was a rival to Marx- 
ism for the ideological allegiance of 
the younger generation of East Euro- 
pean Jewry, and later because the 
state of Israel, allegedly an outpost 
of American imperialism, was feared 
as a source of influence over Jews in 
Russia and the satellite countries. 

Since the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took over in Washington, it must 
have been obvious to the Kremlin 
that Israel no longer enjoyed Ameri- 





can favor or support, but Russia has 
found a new motive for hostility to 
Israel in the desire to obtain pre- 
dominant influence in the Arab 
world. Recent Russian policy has 
been to suggest to the Arabs that if 
only they will dissociate themselves 
sufficiently from all ties with the 
West, they can count on Russian help 
to achieve the aim of eliminating 
Israel. 

It is this Russian championship of 
the Arab cause. which has created the 
market in Arab friendship open to 
bids by the Western powers. In the 
Middle East, competitive coexistence 
between Russia and the West has be- 
come competitive anti-Zionism. It 
may be a source of satisfaction to 
those who feel nostalgia for the good 
old days of Big Three unity that 
America, Britain and Russia have 
found in a common partiality for the 
enemies of Israel at least one subject 
in world affairs on which they can 
agree. Their concord in conspiracy 
for the obliteration of a small people 
is all the more impressive in that it 
would certainly have had the unre- 
served approbation of Hitler. 

But a rivalry for the more effec- 
tive fulfilment of Arab desires is not, 
of course, the same thing as a real 
agreement about the future of the 
Middle East. The Russian purpose is 
to become sole patron of an Arab 
confederacy and to exclude the in- 
fluence of the West. Thus, Moscow 
has no interest in cooperation with 
the West for a settlement, even at 
Israel’s expense. 

With America, Britain and Russia 
all competitively aligned against Is- 
rael, France is the only power which 
definitely takes Israel’s side in the 
conflict. This is not, it must be ad- 
mitted, because the French have a 
greater regard for abstract justice, 
but because their view of their 
national self-interest happens to co- 
incide with the aim of preserving the 
Israeli state instead of aiding and 
abetting Arab plans to destroy it. 
The French have no oil holdings in 
Arabia or Iraq, or pipelines through 
Syria, and are therefore less suscep- 


tible to blackmail from that quarter. 
Their attention is concentrated on 
North Africa, where they regard 
Egypt as their principal enemy, and 
they are therefore ready to support 
Israel as a check on Egypt. 

But it is not primarily on French 
support that Israel, apart from reli- 
ance on her own right arm, bases her 
hopes for future survival. It is on 
the general attitude of public opin- 
ion throughout the Western world, 
and not least in America and Britain. 
This public opinion holds that Israel 
is entitled to national independence 
and security, that the same principles 
of law should be applied impartially 
to Israel and the Arabs, and that a 
“solution” of the conflict which com- 
pels withdrawal of victorious Israeli 
forces while leaving Egypt with bel- 
ligerent rights is unjust and absurd. 

The feeling of the American peo- 
ple on the matter was shown clearly 
enough, both in the press and in Con- 
gress, when it was a question of the 
United States voting for sanctions 
against Israel. Not even President 
Eisenhower’s broadcast availed to 
persuade the nation that black was 
white when it was so obviously black. 
Nor was the verdict of public opin- 
ion any different in Europe. In Brit- 
ain, indignation at the failure to chal. 
lenge Egypt’s claim to belligerent 
rights was by no means confined to 





HITLER: 


"WOULD HAVE APPROVED" 
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those who had supported the S 
expedition; it was most strongly 
pressed in Labor party circles whi 
had approved of the U.S. attitué 
over Suez. In Germany, Dr. A 
nauer rejected an American proposd 
that he should suspend reparatio 
deliveries to Israel if the UN vo 
for sanctions. Thus, barely a do 
years after the cremation furnace 
of Auschwitz ceased to burn, it w 
left to a German Chancellor to ma 
a stand against international policie 
promoted by the victors of the Se 

ond World War which, if carried t 

their logical conclusion, would mer 

ly complete the work left unfinishei 
by the Nazi Einsatzgruppen. > 

It is this strong current of publif 
opinion which will in the end frus 
trate the schemes of the America 
and British Foreign Ministers fo 
buying the Arabs by complicity i 
the murder of Israel. The America 
people are too decent for Dulles an 
the British nation is not bad enoug 
for Selwyn Lloyd. A series of epi 
sodes in recent history has show 
that the foreign policies of dem 
cratic nations cannot in the long ru 
be conducted along lines which ar 
repugnant to the consciences of th 
great bulk of their citizens. 

The policy which has recently bee 
pursued by Secretary of Stal 
Dulles must lead inexorably, if it 
continued, to the perpetration of %& 
great international crime. But it c 
be foreseen with a high degree 0 
certainty that, before that point 1 
reached, the American people wil 
rebel against the policy. The dangety 
is that the turn will come too late to§ 
avert war in the Middle East, anil 
that catastrophe will overtake t 
Western democracies while they at 
trying to extricate themselves a 
commitments to the Arabs. A worlf 
war can start in Palestine if there *) 
doubt about America’s position—* 
there was over Korea in 1950. Ts 
day there is still time to a 
policy and relate it to the fundamet} 
tal principles for which the Westen) 
democracies stand. But the time 9 
short. 
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Satellite rebels watching U.S. response to Gomulka plea 


Aid to Poland Must 


Be Generous 


By George P. Denicke 


T HIs April 2 press conference, 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was questioned about U.S. 
economic aid to Poland. His reply 
contained some pertinent remarks. 
Dulles noted that “some of the satel- 
lite countries are seeking to exercise 
a greater degree of independence,” 
and declared: “We are anxious to en- 
courage that trend toward independ- 
ence.” 

No one can seriously object to 
these words. There is no doubt that 
the political essence of the question 
of aid to Poland is the Polish need 
for encouragement. But let us not 
confuse actual encouragement with 
words meant to be encouraging. Un- 
fortunately, United States policy too 
often has been one of encourag- 
ing words and discouraging deeds. It 
was precisely this discrepancy that 
recently drove our Western European 
allies to distraction. 

Obviously, the manner in which 
the Polish request for aid is being 
treated in Washington can be either 
highly encouraging or discouraging. 
Which has it been, thus far? 

Ever since Gomulka’s speech to 
the October meeting of the Polish 
Communist Central Committee, it has 
been plain that massive aid was nec- 
essary to rehabilitate an economy and 
mass living standards wrecked by 17 
years of war and Stalinist exploita- 








Grorce P. DenicKE, a former Mos- 
cow University history professor, is 
@ veteran observer of Soviet politics. 
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tion. Despite generous but vague 
promises of aid by President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles (and a 
“crash” decision by the National Se- 
curity Council) during the election 
campaign, it remained for the Poles 
to name the first figure. Some time 
after Gomulka’s trip to Moscow (No- 
vember 18), in which the Soviets 
made their own vague aid promises, 
the Poles let it be known that they 
had asked the United States for cred- 
its and loans amounting to $300 mil- 
lion, a large proportion of which 
would reach Poland in the form of 
surplus U.S. farm products. 

After a month of negotiation, U.S. 
authorities “leaked” the idea to the 
press that we would provide some- 
where between $50 and $75 million, 
or less than a fourth of what the 
Poles had asked. Was this encourag- 
ing or discouraging to the Polish 
“trend toward independence”? Bit- 
terly the Polish newspaper Zycie 
Warszawy quoted a Washington Post 
editorial which said the Administra- 
tion was not giving the green light 
to the Polish request because it was 
paralyzed by fear of offending right- 
wing Congressmen. And Zycie War- 
szawy wrote: 

“We must draw attention to the 
fact that the first American state- 
ments on the possibilities of expand- 
ing economic relations with Poland 
still date from the time of the Presi- 
dential election campaign—that is, 
from half a year ago—and that for- 
mal Polish-American negotiations in 





Washington have already lasted five 
weeks.” 

Five weeks may not appear a long 
time to bureaucrats in Washington, 
where there was no revolution, no 
heroic resistance to anything. But in 
Poland every day makes a difference. 
Not only are political and economic 
factors involved, but psychological 
ones as well. The Poles risked a great 
deal—how much, we saw in Hungary. 
Having risked what they did, they 
gained something: a greater degree 
of independence. It is perhaps not 
sufficient from our point of view, not 
sufficient for most Poles either, but 
it is a tremendous achievement meas- 
ured against the former enslavement. 
We would like to see further prog- 
ress toward democracy in Poland; 
most Poles want it, too—doubtless 
more ardently than we do. But their 
desires have different limits. During 
the last war, I remember writing in 
THE New Leaper that French resist- 
ance to Nazism was a lot easier to 
contemplate in New York than in 
France. The same can be said today 
with regard to Polish resistance to 
Soviet pressures. 

Poland is in an extremely difficult 
economic situation. She does not 
have the resources to meet the most 
acute and urgent problems. She needs 
help, substantial help, and immedi- 
ately. Where can it come from? 
Apart from the Soviet Union (and 
we know all too well the conditions of 
Soviet “aid”), the only hope is Amer- 
ica. Our country is rich and it has 
been, and can be, generous. The 
Poles are certainly entitled to expect 
generous aid from a government 
which proclaimed the policy of 
“peaceful liberation” of the satellites. 
We cannot rebuff those among them 
who took the solemn declarations of 
the President and Secretary of State 
seriously. 

The Poles are not asking us to lib- 
erate their country. But they do hope 
we will help them maintain the de- 
gree of liberation which they won 
with their own hands by their daring 
challenge to Moscow. What we must 
do is precisely what Dulles said: en- 











courage Poland’s trend toward in- 
dependence. But we cannot encourage 
that trend by mere words, and we 
may well discourage it by throwing 
the Poles an obviously inadequate 
sop. The tight-fisted attitude of our 
negotiators, as described in press 
reports, may well lead to the tragic 
result that we will offer the Poles 
just enough aid to provoke Stalinist 
charges of “dollar imperialism,” but 
not nearly enough to make a differ- 
ence in Poland’s desperate economic 
plight. 

Is it so difficult to grasp the psy- 
chology of the Poles or the tense 
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atmosphere that prevails in Poland 
today? The Poles will hold out as 
long as they have hope. In this case, 
it is a hope that can and should be 
supported by the free world. If this 
hope is betrayed, the Poles must con- 
sider themselves isolated in the face 
of overwhelming Soviet power. Dis- 
aster will result if the Poles see no 
way out of their crisis without sur- 
render to Moscow (most probably 
through the assumption of power by 





the Stalinist Natolin group). The op- 
position to such surrender, in the 
party and in the country as a whole, 
would face a dire choice: either to 
bow to Soviet power or to try des- 
perately to overthrow it—with Hun- 
garian consequences. 

The present policy of Gomulka and 
his government is to escape this awful 
choice and to preserve the degree of 
independence Poland has already 
achieved. Gomulka is in a difficult 
position, facing opposition from two 
sides. Perhaps his middle course is 
more than a forced compromise; it 
may well correspond to his idea of a 


nationally independent but still Com- 
munist country. He probably does not 
sympathize with many so-called “re- 


visionists” in his who are 


party, 
pressing for further liberalization 
and democratization. Nevertheless, as 
the situation stands today, there is 
no way to help Poland and its “trend 
toward independence” without help- 
ing the present Polish government. 
The paramount fact, recognized by 
most Poles both in Poland and in 





exile, is that Gomulka is a Polish 
patriot who wants his country to be 
independent and who has shown that 
he can fight for that independence, 
As Joseph Alsop ably summed it up: 
“A government that is good enough 
for Cardinal Wyszynski ought to he 
good enough for Senator Knowland.” 

To refuse adequate aid to Poland 
means, in effect, to collaborate in 
Moscow’s efforts to undermine the 
position of the Gomulka regime— 
and thus to help lead Poland to a new 
enslavement. But it means even more 
than that. Refusing adequate and 
generous aid to Poland means to dis- 


courage in advance all tendencies in 
the satellite countries to follow the 
Polish example. For Poland today is 
a beacon to independent spirits 
throughout the Soviet Empire. Sub- 
stantial American aid to Poland is 
necessary not only to help the Poles 
defend their achieved degree of im- 
dependence but also to encourage the 
“trend toward independence” in all 


the countries subjugated by the 


Kremlin. 
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BOHN 


RECISELY ten years ago, I sat with 
p' couple of hundred men and 
women in Washington’s old Willard 
Hotel and helped to start an organi- 
tation which we christened Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. I recall 
that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Sen- 
ator Herbert Lehman played an active 
part. David Dubinsky was there, and 
so was Walter Reuther. Among the 
others were a number of the younger 
and more forward-looking New Deal 
activists and trade-union officials. 
That was in 1947. Although Franklin 
Roosevelt had been two years in his 
grave, it was a Roosevelt crowd. The 
memory of the New Deal President 
and the ideas of the New Deal period 
were greeted with enthusiasm when- 
ever reference was made to them. 

I have just returned from the tenth 
convention of the organization which 
we set up in 1947. We met in the 
same hotel but in a much larger 
toom, for this time there were some 
1,200 of us from all over the country. 
The discussions were carried on by 
sich men as Senators Paul Douglas 
and Hubert Humphrey, Republican 
Governor Theodore McKeldin and 
trade-unionist James B. Carey. A 
statement of principles was adopted 
and a program for foreign and do- 
mestic action drawn up. It was obvi- 
ous, as the discussion went on, that 
the ADA members have their minds 
set on the election of 1958 but not 
just on that election or on any elec- 
tion. This organization is a nonparti- 
san political body, but it is much 
more than that. It is a great forum 
where progressive Americans can 
meet, unify and clarify their ideas 
and encourage one another for the 
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By William E. Bohn 


great push forward which is required 
in these trying times. 

Often in the public discussion and 
in private conversation in and around 
the convention, the question was 
raised as to why this organization 
was founded just when it was, why it 
has grown as it has and developed 
influence out of proportion to its 
numbers. More than once, the ques- 
tion was asked: “Why is this particu- 
lar group so bitterly traduced and de- 
nounced by the reactionaries?” It is 
not a mass organization. It cannot 
scare candidates with hundreds of 
thousands of votes. It counts because 
of its quality rather than its quan- 
tity. It numbers in its ranks a lot of 
people—many of them 
young. Among them are trade-union 


first-class 


men, college professors, Government 
officials, experts of all sorts and, too, 
a lot of plain, ordinary people who 
are distinguished only by their alive- 
ness and alertness to what is going 
on in the world. The common quality 
shared by all the group is the eager- 
ness to do their share in seeing that 
the world is run right. 

Because these men and women are 
alive and alert, they have influence in 
their communities. They have consci- 
entious interest in public affairs— 
enough to lead them to devote time 
and energy to the routine jobs of 
political campaigns. Their influence 
is in proportion to their devotion. 
Such liberal statesmen as Douglas, 
Wayne Morse and Richard Neuberger 
have had a uniform experience with 
ADAers in their campaigns. Their 
opponents have shouted that these 
men are dangerous radicals, and as 
proof they have advertised the fact 





Americans for Democratic Action 
Celebrates Its Tenth Anniversary 


that they belong to that terrible or- 
ganization, ADA. In every case, the 
liberal candidates have proudly pro- 
claimed their connection. And in ev- 
ery case they have been elected by 
large majorities. This tends to prove 
two things: The American people are 
not afraid of liberals, and ADAers 
are good ones to have on your side. 

At the organization’s tenth con- 
vention, an exceptional amount of at- 
tention was given to history. His- 
torian Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. was 
conspicuously on hand, and to the 
handsome program he contributed a 
little masterpiece of historical writ- 
ing. I am tempted to retire in Ar- 
thur’s favor and fill the rest of my 
space with his account of how and 
why the ADA was born and through 
what twists and turns of fate it has 
developed to its present size and in- 
fluence. Here is his picture of the 
causes behind the project: 

“Two conspicuous facts dominated 
the scene in late 1946. One was the 
spread of confident and aggressive 
Communism abroad, along with the 
persistence of clandestine Communist 
influence and activity in the United 
States. The other was the rise of reac- 
tion at home, as expressed in the 
1946 Congressional elections and the 
80th Congress. These two facts de- 
fined the new problem for liberalism. 
What was necessary now was to re- 
state the liberal faith in terms which 
would make absolutely categorical 
the liberal commitment to individual 
freedom and liberal determination to 
combat totalitarianism in all its 
forms—and at the same time to do 
this in a way which would not lose 
sight of the complex truth that indi- 





vidual freedom can be complete only 
in a context of social opportunity and 
justice.” 

FDR was gone. The great New 
Deal period was ended. Both the 
Communists and the reactionaries 
were on the rampage and seemed to 
have a mortgage on the future. It 
was no time for dreamers or softies. 
It was a time for the tough two-front 
war that Reinhold Niebuhr kept talk- 
ing about. We needed practical peo- 
ple who knew enough about history 
and political theory so that they 
would not be taken in by any “popu- 
lar front.” And to play their part 
they would have to retain enough of 
the forward look to keep in mind the 
fact that the reforms had not all been 
made. The New Deal did not give us 
a complete new world. Much re- 
mained to be done, and the men who 
dominated the 80th Congress were 
not likely to get on the job. They 
were, in fact, doing their best to get 
back to the attitudes of the 1920s. 

The first big fight, of course, was 
against the Communists. There were 
thousands of softies following Henry 
Wallace in the Progressive party. In 
the Automobile Workers union and 
many another, Communists had 
worked their way up to the highest 
ranks. If the anti-Communist fight 
had been left to the conservatives and 
the Stalinists would 
soon have dominated a large section 
of the trade-union 


reactionaries, 


movement and 
their political party might, in the 
course of time, have cut as great a 
figure here as it did in France and 
Italy. The leaders of the ADA threw 
themselves into the fight. They knew 
what it was all about, and they had 
good democratic and liberal names. 
Slowly they gained. The Communists 
gradually lost their influence, and in 
1948 the Wallace Progressive party 
was disastrously defeated. 

The most brilliant chapter in the 
history of the organization is con- 
nected with the fight for civil rights 
during the Truman regime. The 
original Truman Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, which contained a number of 
conspicuous ADA 


members, pro- 


duced a straightforward and honest 
report which proposed ending segre- 
gation as a part of American life. (It 
is useless to consider now how much 
better things would have been if Con- 
gress had taken the lead in 1948 
rather than leaving the matter to the 
Supreme Court for action in 1954.) 
It was in the Democratic Convention 
of 1948 that the ADA stood out most 
conspicuously. When many Northern 
delegates seemed inclined to compro- 
mise with the Southern wing and 
accept a watered-down civil-rights 
plank, Hubert Humphrey, one of the 
ADA’s most active members, stood 
out for an uncompromising state- 
ment. The ADA plank won in the 
convention, and with it candidate 
Truman won before the voters. 

The next great fight was against 
McCarthyism. While President Eisen- 
hower and Senator McCarthy’s col- 
leagues kept still, Joseph Rauh, who 
has served the ADA two terms as 
led the battle 
against the man who wanted to prove 
that everyone who did not agree with 
him was a Communist. The ADA 
published McCarthy’s financial rec- 
ord. Mr. Rauh took part in a hot 
public debate with Roy Cohn, the 
sparkplug of the McCarthy Commit- 
tee. He proved before the whole 
country that the Fort Monmouth “in- 
vestigations” were a hoax. This led 
to the final débacle in the attack on 
the Army. 

All the members of Congress who 
participated in our convention agreed 
that this is a time of conservative re- 
laxation. More than one likened what 
is happening now to what took 
place during the 1920s. In those days. 
we were assured that the country had 
entered on a new economic period, 
that our system had reached a new 
level above and beyond the reach of 
depressions. Now the very safety 
measures which were enacted under 
the New Deal are used to promote 
the same assurance. 


national chairman, 


More citizens 
than ever have satisfactory incomes. 
By the millions they are moving to 
the suburbs and buying multi-colored 
cars. The worst thing that can be said 


about the Eisenhower Administration | 


is that something about it seems to 
encourage this utopian notion that 
our civilization is complete. In the 
midst of this purr of contentment, 
the ADA sends up a cry of warning. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in her greeting to 
the convention, spoke of translating 


the words of the New Deal and the 


Fair Deal into deeds, banishing pov- | 


erty and discrimination from our 
country and helping America to take 
its proper place in the worldwide 
struggle for peace and human dig- 
nity. Robert R. Nathan, the New Deal 
economist who is to serve as national 
chairman of the organization during 
the coming year, gave an impressive 
list of our legislative achievements 
during the past twenty years and 
then continued: “Yet, in spite of all 
this, millions of Americans—perhaps 
a fifth of our nation—languish in 
poverty that is unpardonable because 
it is avoidable.” From this point he 
went on to suggest the “updating of 
our social, political and economic 
institutions.” 

As I listened to the discussions, 
two convictions grew in my mind. In 
the first place, these ADAers are 
practical, reasonable people. Their 
attitudes on any special problern are 
not predetermined by loyalty to a 
doctrine. They face each issue with 
common-sense solutions. And_ they 
listen to other people’s arguments. 

But the main point about them is 
that they have their faces set toward 
the future. Paul Douglas suggested 
four things which need doing: (1) 
guard the social gains we now have 
from erosion and make further im- 
provements in them; (2) improve 
race relations and eradicate racial 
and religious discrimination; (3) 
seek a broader distribution of prop- 
erty and power; (4) strive to make 
this a better world for the teeming 
populations of the earth. 

It seems to me significant that we 
have here, in the richest country im 
the world, a large group of practical, 
active, alert and nonpartisan citizens 
thinking in this direction. This coun- 
try is, after all, still America. 
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ls it better to be dominated by the company or by fellow workers? 


MPLOYERS, UNIONS 
ND THE RIGHT TO WORK’ 


By Ernest M. DeCicco 


Economics Department, 


{ 

7 
0 DATE, 18 states have enacted “right-to-work” laws; 
a 19th plans to place this controversial issue before 
jis voters in a forthcoming referendum. Do such laws 
gnore certain basic social and economic principles? 
re they aimed at destroying union security under the 

uise of promoting individual rights? 
» A union is a political institution operating in an eco- 
homic environment. Like any institution, it has a formal 
purpose, i.e., to secure the benefits that it promises to the 
nembership. This formal purpose may be a stated inten- 
ion or an official rationale, and the members must feel 
atisfied that the formal purpose is accomplished by the 
nion at least as an incident to its activities or it is not 
ikely to survive. 

Yet, a union’s decisions do not necessarily represent 
This is 
me of the most frequent criticisms of unions even on the 
Why? Partly 


prganization feels the need for justifying its actions it 


he sum preferences of its individual members. 


art of members. because when any 
will relate them to the formal purpose and assert that 
every decision contributed to it—at least in the long run. 
This is possible because interpretation is required and 
(Pilitudes can be manipulated. There is much scope for 
jnterpreting the formal purpose, since it involves wages, 
which are a dollar dimension; hours of work, which are 
'# time dimension; and conditions of work, which have 
(ho dimension at all. 
| As an institution expands in strength and status, it 
iFadually begins to outgrow its stated intention; it slowly 
#egins to acquire its own problems and develop its own 
ambitions and needs. These may be, and usually are, 
“luite different from those of the membership. A mob, 
the sociologists tell us, is not the same thing as the sum 
of individuals that compose it. Mobs will take actions 
hat no individual would seriously consider taking by 
limself. This is also true of unions, and it becomes 
“Tuer as a union develops and matures. 
It is no accident that in industrial relations there are 
three parties to a contract. Companies typically maintain 
| ndustrial-relations departments for dealing with the 
ynion, and personnel departments for dealing with the 
G"orkers as individuals. contract has 


hours and working 


Every worker- 


on *-* 
Mented provisions: usually wages, 
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Loyola University (Chicago) 


conditions; and union-oriented provisions: usually union 
security such as a closed or union shop, preferential 
security for union officers as to seniority, company check- 
off of union dues from workers’ pay envelopes, use of 
bulletin boards, and managerial prerogatives which are 
The union- 
oriented provisions involve a basic power settlement and 


considered outside the bargaining range. 


are worth more to each group than a wage settlement 
of a few cents per hour in either direction. 

Therefore, the union as an institution must have some 
form of security if it is to be responsible and accomplish 
its promises to the members. Many pressures arise from 
various sources, and in attempting to reconcile them the 
institution finds that survival and growth supplant. the 
Thus, the formal 


purpose will always be interpreted in a manner that is 


formal purpose as more vital forces. 


conducive to survival and growth. For example, a sur- 
vival problem may be due to the apathy of the typical 
American working man, who is not a firm unionist by 
nature. He is a tremendous respecter of property rights, 
rapid growth, he 
was able to move up into the propertied class. Selig 
Perlman and Philip Taft have pointed out that the 
American labor movement always had the problem of 


and in the past, due to the country’s 


staying organized. Apathetic stockholders, on the con- 
trary, are a blessing to management. 

A second survival problem is related to the actual or 
potential hostility of the American employer. No other 
well-advanced industrial nation has experienced the same 
degree of dislike for labor organizations or the same 
degree of violence in industrial disputes. This hostility 
is sometimes reflected in the threat of repressive labor 
legislation such as the Taft-Hartley Act and the right-to- 
It is sustained by a vociferous press and a 
substantial portion of the voters. Business has always 
been the dominant institution in the United States, and 
labor organizations have not yet been fully accepted. 

There are facets of the Taft-Hartley Act which do not 
seem important now, but they could become quite im- 
portant with a change in business conditions. For ex- 
ample, management may sue unions for damages if 
contract terms are violated, but unions cannot sue man- 
So far, there have been no such suits; but in 


work laws. 


agement. 





the event of a depression, when union power is weak, 
this situation would probably change. A suit may also 
be filed by the employer if a strike occurs in violation 
of the contract, even if it is a wildcat strike. Union ofh- 
cials, however, cannot discipline union members under 
the Taft-Hartley Act by discharging them from the union 
and therefore forcing the company to fire them in the 
case of a union shop. The only cause for dismissal under 
the Act is non-payment of dues. The workers may even 
refuse to pay fines. The only discipline available to the 
union is social pressure and ostracism. 

The third survival problem is related to encroachment 
by rival unions. The U. S. labor movement developed 
first along craft lines and then, in the 30s, along indus- 
trial lines. Under the American Federation of Labor’s 
no-dualism philosophy, each national union jealously 
guards its own jurisdictional borders. Once a national 
union receives its charter, no other union is permitted 
to organize the workers concerned. But American work- 
ers have not developed an overall national labor con- 
sciousness as in Europe. On the one hand, clashes arise 
like the one between the longshoremen and the teamsters 
in their attempts to organize the warehousemen. On the 
other hand, many American non-union workers find it 
difficult to understand why a union man will stay out 
on a long strike even if he does not stand to gain person- 
ally in the form of an increased wage but the union hopes 
to augment its security by winning a closed or union 
shop. 

The “right-to-work” phrase, which has been adopted 
as a slogan by supporters of restrictive labor legislation, 
is actually a perversion of the real issue involved in union 
security. For it implies that the union, in forcing a 
worker to join its ranks, takes away his right to work if 
he chooses not to become a union member while it does 
not add to his rights in other compensatory ways. In a 
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complex society, however, one must recognize that 
limited rights for oneself can be achieved only at 
expense of limiting the rights of someone else. 4 
individual has a whole congeries of rights, and 
limitation of one, such as having to accept unwan 
union membership, may lead to the acquiring of other 
such as increased control over affairs formerly withi satisfac 
the employer’s discretion. 

What is a “right,” anyway? It is a moral claim by 
person on the community in general for the satisfactiq ptopett 
of needs which are indispensable to his own fulfilmengwhat it 
In this context, it is recognized that numerous rigjeoma 
exist which the community is unable to fulfil complete) [ditions. 
For example, countries like India, China and other Asia er 
An i 


people’s legitimate claim for food. The general moray hose | 
far as | 


nations are not always able to fulfil effectively thei 


claim is a mandate for the community and its gover 
ment to create at least the social conditions in which thJ¥®® % 
basic rights of a person may be successfully fulfilled from 2 
The moral claim itself does not produce the food. Bul @"8' 


the claim and the responsibility are two sides of the san work | 


coin, and many conditions of agricultural and industrid *™"” 
work, 
the rig 
employ} 

Acti 
worket 
forced 
one’s | 
only t 
ployer 
alread 
moder 
freedo 
freedo 
being 
in the 
4 justifi 


ployer 


life must be established to produce the food. The assign: 
ment to do this is a responsible, complex and cooperativ, 
one. 

Therefore, whenever an employer or employers’ ass 
ciation defends the worker’s right to work without th 
necessity of joining a union, it should recognize that the 
right to work is a claim which does not produce jobs « 
conditions of just and decent employment. Workers i 
the United States do not have the legal right to a job. 
Yet, the businessman possesses property rights backed 
up by the sanction of law, even when the property right 
is an intangible one. For example, the right to do bus 





ness free from union restriction has received the prote 





tion of the law in past court decisions. 
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| When an employer points out that a worker has the 


ly at thgright to a job free from union interference, he is defining 
else. moral right for the worker, and when this occurs a 
and al right exists and should be written into law with 
inwantemppropriate sanctions and institutional responsibilities. 
f othenJOnce a legal right is established, a corresponding legal 
y withi{satisfaction enforceable in the courts is also established. 

Employers have never been willing to concede that a 
sim by plegal right to work should exist in a similar fashion to 


isfactios yproperty rights. The right to work should mean exactly 
ilfilmen|¥hat it says. It should be an enforceable claim on the 
= aiienty for productive employment under decent con- 
mpletel| ditions. After all, for the average person work is a brutal 
er Asia necessity. 
ely thee, An inalienable right is one that cannot be taken away. 
Those people who favor right-to-work laws will not go so 
- govern far as to say that a job should be guaranteed to anyone 
hich the¥ho seeks work and that no person should be dismissed 
fulfille(?itom a job he wishes to retain. It is even possible to 
od. By @tgue that a union is more likely to protect the right to 
work than to deny it and that this is evident through 
seniority regulations, layoff clauses, discharges from 
work, terminal-leave pay, etc. Union security protects 
}the right to work because it is designed to do so without 
employer discrimination. 
rs’ ass Actually, there is no genuine issue over whether a 
hout thQorker has freedom or is dominated by a union if he is 
that thg oreed to join. If joining a union involves the loss of 
one’s freedom and liberty, it is not a serious loss. It is 
only the liberty to work for lower wages under the em- 
ployer’s conditions; it just adds one more liberty to the 
- backelf alteady large total possessed by the employer. In our 
rty righ modern industrial society, workers have relatively little 
do bus} teedom in the sense of eligible alternatives. The only 
freedom they have is the freedom to choose between 
being dominated by the employer or by fellow workers 
in the form of a union. A belief persists, however, little 
Bs justified in fact, that a worker dominated by the em- 
ployer is free to quit if he does not like the conditions. 
Employers impose many restrictions on the right to 
Work and so does the Government. These restrictions 
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aé not generally called un-American. A worker must 
ig "port at a certain, time, work certain hours and under 
Gttain regulations. Jack the bricklayer has no right to 
Work as a plumber. Nobody seems to get too excited 
Wer these restraints. When one accepts a job, he accepts 






the conditions, even union-imposed conditions. It is a 
Mistake to consider the right to work an absolute and 
) Purely personal one. It is a conditional, social and 
f Qualified right. 

Certainly there are circumstances in which the right 
work may be properly qualified by a social group 
fown in a democracy as the majority. All freedoms 
® "ay be properly qualified to an extent necessary for the 
welfare of the largest number. This is especially so in 
situation where the union is responsible in its finan- 
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cial dealings with members, is democratic in its prac- 
tices, and the minority can express its views in attempting 
to influence the majority. A successful union is one that 
has a history of stability and responsibility in reconciling 
the various pressures from members, Government, other 
unions, the employer and the public in a satisfactory 
modus vivendi. 

A frequent complaint against unions is that a person 
who pays dues and other forms of financial assessments 
may find that the union spends the funds for things 
which the person fundamentally opposes, such as sup- 
porting Democrats for office when the individual con- 
cerned is a Republican. The union counters this charge 
with the contention that a minority of anti-union workers 
should not have the right to enjoy benefits provided by 
the majority without paying for them. Most people 
forget that their daily lives are affected in a similar fash- 
ion in various ways. The non-dancer in a fraternity pays 
dues which will be used for a dance; the faculty member 
is induced by social compulsion to support an unwanted 
and perhaps unused faculty club; undergraduates who 
do not like football pay for tickets in their tuition 
charges; people without children and even corporations 
pay taxes to help support a school system. Numerous 
other examples from daily life could be cited. 

Perhaps it would be best to put the whole argument 
on a different plane. Our society is so complex and inter- 
dependent that an employer who was truly concerned 
with protecting individual rights would find himself 
frustrated by actions taken elsewhere that he could not 
control. In certain circumstances, it is impossible to be 
neutral. The owner of a flour firm who is convinced that 
he is impartial may find that a bakery he supplies is 
struck by its union. If the bakery succeeds in hiring 
strikebreakers and the supplier continues to ship him 
flour, then it can be said that the flour manufacturer 
actively undermines the union and aids the bakery. If 
flour is not shipped, the situation is reversed. If the 
supplier’s union refuses to handle flour going to the 
bakery in question, then the Taft-Hartley Act calls it a 
secondary boycott and it is illegal. If the supplier himself 
refuses to ship the flour, the overall result is the same 
but it is not illegal. 

Business organizations in the United States are so large 
and powerful that a buffer group is needed. This devel- 
opment of unions has been labeled “countervailing 
power” and seems to be necessary for a positive organi- 
zation of economic life. Even unselfish individualism 
would not achieve the common good; it would lead to 
chaos in a complex society. 

It should be noted, finally, that the individual whose 
rights are being infringed rarely complains. The question 
of the “right to work” seems to be constantly raised by 


‘the most vicious of the anti-union employers and those 


living in rural areas who are unacquainted with modern 
industrial life. 








LONDON 
Wee Harold Macmillan took 
over the leadership of Britain’s 
Conservative government two months 
ago, he proclaimed “Europe and 
power” (in that order) as the key- 
stones of his policy. Ten years before. 
he had been one of Winston Church- 
ill’s closest partners in building the 
European Movement—an organiza- 
tion from which Anthony Eden al- 
ways stood conspicuously alcof. One 
of Macmillan’s first acts as Prime 
Minister was to pledge full British 
support for the creation of a Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. Now his For- 
eign Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, has 
followed in the footsteps of the 
French King Henry IV by announc- 
ing a “Grand Design” for integrating 
all the existing European organiza- 
tions into a single majestic edifice. 
What does all this mean in prac- 
tice? Is Britain at last going to real- 
ize the dream of so many of her for- 
eign friends by taking the lead in 
building a united Europe? Thus far, 
judgment must be suspended. It is 
true that. in the traumatic shock 
followed the Suez débicle, 
many Conservatives saw leadership 
in a European union as the only way 
to restore Britain’s greatness and to 
create a counterpoise to the United 
States within the Western alliance. 
But the Government’s acts have thus 
far belied its promises. 


which 


There is, of course, a strong case 
for reducing to order the welter of 
international organizations which 
have mushroomed in Europe since 
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BRITAIN AND THE 
OMMON MARKET 


Fearing competition from a unified European trade, London is moving — 
to the Continent—but not close enough to affect its Commonwealth ties 


By Denis Healey 


the war. It is already a real strain 
for parliaments to man the three as- 
semblies which operate as part of 
the Council of Europe, the Schuman 
Plan and the Western European Un- 
ion. The Common Market and Free 
Trade Area are likely to produce at 
least one more parliamentary assem- 
bly. NATO has begun to convoke a 
gathering of parliamentarians in 
Paris every year. And there is talk of 
providing an assembly for the Or- 
ganization of European Economic 
Cooperation as well. 

But Selwyn Lloyd’s proposal to 
merge all these assemblies into one 
Atlantic gathering has had a luke- 
warm reception. Neutral countries 
like Sweden and Austria do not want 
to be implicated in military organiza- 
tions like the Western European Un- 
ion and NATO. Most of the enthusi- 
asts for European union would like 
to keep America outside the frame- 
work: The only meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Europe which U.S. Congress- 
men attended was a very mixed suc- 
cess, since the Americans spent their 
time lecturing the Europeans about 
their slowness in federating. But 
probably the main ground for objec- 
tion to the so-called Grand Design is 
Continental suspicion that Britain is 
more interested in preventing the de- 
velopment of the six-power “Little 
Europe” than in helping to build a 
sixteen-power “Great Europe.” 

The Continental countries remem- 
ber all too well the great propaganda 
build-up of the Paris Treaties which 
created the Western European Union 

















less than three years ago. They hay 
not yet seen any British initiative 
make the Western European Unim 
more than a phrase. On the contrary. 
the bilateral action by Eden and Mod 
let in Egypt was a violation of th 
spirit of the Treaties. And now Ma? 
millan is trying to wriggle out of th 
British military commitments whic 
were the only concrete element in th 
Western European Union from th 
beginning. 

As discussion proceeds, the Cont: 
nent is becoming equally suspiciow 
about Britain’s real motives for sup 
porting a Free Trade Area. There ar} 
important sections of British bus 
ness and the civil service which be 
lieve strongly in opening Britain 
foreign competition as a good thin 
in itself and which believe that th’ 
efficient British industries will gai § 
greatly by free access to Europea) 
markets. But in both Government anil, 
Opposition the decisive argument fo} 
the Free Trade Area is the fear thal 
without it Germany would obtain‘) 
tariff preference in the Continent} 
Common Market which would crippk 
Britain’s European exports. The Free 
Trade Area is essentially a device by} 
which Britain may share this prefer 
ence without damaging her commet- 
cial relations with the Commonwealth 


or infringing the rules of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Tradef 
Even this is achieved at a cost. Byf 
excluding agricultural goods from} 








the Free Trade Area, Britain has 
seriously annoyed her ally Denmark, 
which exports little else. 
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It follows from the above that if 
the Common Market never came into 
existence the decisive argument for 
British membership in a Free Trade 
Area would disappear. Thus, the Con- 
tinent is watching very closely to see 
how Britain’s present conduct may 
affect the chances of the Common 
Market. Unfortunately, an issue has 
arisen on which Britain’s stand could 
be considered as aimed at damaging 
the Common Market’s chances. 

Since France has the most highly 
protected industry and agriculture in 
Europe, she has least to gain in the 
short run by exposing them to free 
competition with her neighbors. She 
has therefore laid down stringent 
conditions for her membership. One 
of these is the creation of a European 
Investment Bank whose main func- 
tion would be to modernize her in- 
dustries and develop her overseas 
territories. (No doubt she hopes that 
she will thus compel her neighbors to 
take a political interest in her North 
African problems as well.) The Ger- 
mans were unwilling to accept the 
responsibility for investment in 
French Africa unless they also had 
the right to free trade there. Accord- 
ingly, it was finally decided to in- 
clude the overseas territories of the 
Continental countries in the Common 
Market itself. 

This had put Britain in a serious 
dilemma. A fifth of British African 
exports went to the six countries of 
the proposed Common Market last 
year. If French Africa and the Bel- 
gian Congo are allowed tariff-free 
entry to these countries, the British 
colonies—and the new state of Ghana 
—will suffer considerably. Other 
Commonwealth territories, like Ma- 
laya and Pakistan, will suffer, too. 
Already uneasy about Britain’s pledge 
to join the Free Trade Area, the Com- 
monwealth has made strong repre- 
sentations to Britain to use her influ- 
ence to have Africa excluded from 
the Common Market. Accordingly, a 
British minister issued a graceless 
warning to the Continent that its 
price for British cooperation in the 
Free Trade Area might be too high 
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—and his threat was used by some 
French politicians to justify rejection 
of the Common Market. 

The situation is delicate. It is 
doubtful whether any other French 
government than the present Mollet 
administration could obtain a major- 
ity in the National Assembly for 
Euratom and the Common Market. 
The Mollet Government is expected 
to survive until the final collapse of 
its Algerian policy—which might be 
any day. So the Continental enthusi- 
asts for the Common Market are 
desperately trying to force the rele- 
vant treaty through as fast as pos- 
sible. It is true that, even after ratify- 
ing the treaty, France would have a 
chance to withdraw at the end of any 
of the four-year transitional stages. 
But it is believed that, if the Free 
Trade Area is established simultane- 
ously with British participation, 
France would not be able to isolate 
herself from the whole of European 
commerce by contracting out of her 
commitments. Thus, in a sense the 
Common Market depends on the Free 
Trade Area as much as the Trade 
Area on the Market. The two projects 
stand or fall together. 

Even if British actions do not 


damage the prospects of either proj- 
ect, there is a danger that Continental 
opponents of the schemes may try, as 
so often in the past, to make Britain 
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MOLLET: SEE AFRICA 






the scapegoat for their own reluc- 
tance to cooperate more closely. 
Thus, Macmillan will have to show 
immense tact in seeking safeguards 
for Commonwealth interests in Eu- 
rope. Relations between Britain and 
France have already deteriorated 
since the Suez invasion last fall. The 
Bermuda conference aroused suspi- 
cions that Macmillan was abandoning 
France for the United States. Figaro’s 
revelations about the conduct of the 
Suez plot are bound to cause anger 
on both sides of the Channel—espe- 
cially since they are attributed to a 
prominent French statesman who 
acted as a liaison officer between the 
two countries during the crisis. 

The fact is that European unity is 
not a magic formula. The countries 
of Western Europe are still divided 
from one another on many big issues. 
Few of their major national problems 
are open to solution in a purely Eu- 
ropean framework, even supposing 
they could agree. In particular, Eu- 
rope has no prospect whatever in the 
immediate future of meeting her 
critical needs without still closer co- 
operation from the United States. 
The idea of a European Third Force 
—as popular in some American cir- 
cles as it is in Europe itself—is as 
dangerous and chimerical as ever. 

For Britain, further weakened as 
she is by the results of Suez, the 
paramount need is for new sources of 
power, not new sources of responsi- 
bility. Cooperation with Europe still 
represents a net drain on her re- 
sources rather than a net gain, like 
cooperation with the U.S. So if fur- 
ther progress toward Continental 
union depends on closer unity with 
Britain, as the story of the Common 
Market suggests, Britain’s readiness 
to accept the burdens that implies 
will depend on America’s  will- 
ingness to move closer to Europe 
as a whole. As the Bermuda commu- 
niqué admitted, European unity is 
possible—and desirable—only in the 
context of a more intimate Atlantic 
community. The key to European 
union lies as much in Washington as 
in London, Bonn or Paris. 
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TRILLING 


tains the first instalment of a two- 
part memoir of Dwight Macdonald’s 
experience of radical politics in the 
’30s and ’40s. Mr. Macdonald calls his 
memoir “Reminiscence of Politics 
Past” and gives it the rather arch 
subtitle, “A Backward Glance O’er 
Roads Once Travell’d More Than 
Now.” Archness is not exactly the 
mood we expect from the former edi- 
tor of Politics. Usually we think of 
Mr. Macdonald as an uncommonly 
skilful journalist, of a high order of 
moral earnestness. Even in the New 
Yorker, where he has written fre- 
quently and well, and where he most 
recently did a series on the Ford 
Foundation, he manages to suggest 
a purity of moral purpose which is 
no less intimidating for being latent 
in his content rather than overt in 


To March issue of Encounter con- 


his style. 

Certainly no one would accuse Mr. 
Macdonald of being a prig, not even 
when he has been most occupied in 
terrorizing his section of the intel- 
lectual community. His is a light 
hand, and before we are wholly aware 
of his wish to assert his moral ascend- 
ancy we are likely to have been 
charmed by his good spirits. He is a 
witty man, with an apparently un- 
diminished pleasure in his own hu- 
morous capacities, which is always 
appealing; and he communicates a 
boyish innocence which almost ob- 
scures his instinct to put the rest of 
us at a moral disadvantage. 

If we are to be morally bullied, it 
is of course preferable that it be done 
cheerfully and in a nice prose like 
Mr. Macdonald’s. Over the years, 
nevertheless, the question has raised 
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itself in the mind of at least one 
reader: What gives this man the 
right to come it over us with so much 
conviction that his political attitudes 
are more courageous and incorrupti- 
ble than ours? 

The answer should not have been 
too hard to find. Even in a generation 
peculiarly exposed to the shifting 
winds of political doctrine, Mr. Mac- 
donald has moved with notable speed 
from one position to another. It was 
of the essence of this progression 
that each time Mr. Macdonald moved 
he left behind him an attitude which 
he considered compromised or com- 
promising, and advanced to a posi- 
tion which he conceived to be the 
most “radical” and intransigent avail- 
able at the moment. We could there- 
fore have guessed that what consti- 
tuted his guarantee of virtue was, 
simply, the amount of rebelliousness 
or intransigence he felt he was 
asserting. 

We might even have conjectured 
that perhaps it was not politics to 
which Mr. Macdonald was commit- 
ted, but merely his own radical 
stance. Certainly for some time now 
his radicalism has had no content 
which could properly be called po- 
litical. There has been only the emo- 


By Diana Trilling 





Here (and now) we inaugurate a 
new feature column, to appear 
twice a month, in which Diana Trill- 
ing will comment on political, liter- 
ary and cultural subjects of her 
choice. Mrs. Trilling, who edited 
the Viking Portable D. H. Law- 
rence, has written for Vogue, Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, Glamour, Partisan Re- 
view, Commentary and numerous 
other journals. 





Dwight Macdonald's Reminiscences | 
Of Radical Politics Before the War 


tion of revolt which issued, finally, 
in a kind of anti-anti-revolutionism 
whose very lack of program presum- 
ably testified to its absolute moral 
integrity. 

Well, Mr. Macdonald is a man sin- 
gularly lacking in self-consciousness; 
it is one of his charms. He has at 
last come forward with his own reve- 
lation that one can be the most po- 
litically engaged of persons and yet 
the least involved with politics. Mr. 
Macdonald is depressed because a 
newer generation is so ignorant of 
the radicalism which attracted the 
intellectuals of an earlier decade, and 
so he sets about recalling the politi- 
cal experience of the ’30s. 

In this first instalment, he covers 
the period from his school and col- 
lege days to the year 1941. At Exeter, 
he tells us, he was a literary esthete 
and wore batik ties. At Yale. he got 
into trouble with the authorities for 
questioning the competence of Wil- 
liam Lyons Phelps to teach Shake- 
speare. This is by way of preparation 
for his graduation to the staff of For- 
tune magazine and to his first aware- 
ness of social forces in the early years 
of the Depression. 

And now we look for Mr. Macdon- 
ald to explain to those who came 
after us some of the social, economic 
and political determinants of the 
radicalism which dominated our in- 
tellectual culture in the *30s. And, 
indeed, he does remind us, in a sen 
tence, that 1930-36 were years of eco- 
nomic failure and of Roosevelt’s farm 
program, the NRA, the Wagner Act 
and unemployment. But of what was 
so overwhelmingly and dramatically 
happening in the ’30s—the suffering 
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d fear of the first years of that 
wade; the grim idiot face which 
apitalism presented to so many of 
tr, Macdonald’s contemporaries; the 
litical developments in Europe and 
hope with which one looked to 
evolution in Germany, and the de- 
pair with which one saw the defeat 
of hope in the first triumphs of Hit- 
Nerism; the concentration of all one’s 
imagination of progress and enlight- 
nment in one’s image of the Soviet 
Union, and the support given these 
jgenerous fantasies by Roosevelt’s re- 








“sum Fiection of the old attitudes of con- 
moral Jeervatism—of all this and so much 
_ fmore that was happening in the polli- 
N SiN: fics and culture of that time Mr. Mac- 
ness; Mdonald has literally nothing to say, 
as at Pond less than nothing to suggest. 
revé- | He mentions the Moscow Trials. 
st po- "But he makes no attempt to describe 
id yet ieheir impact on American liberalism 
- Mr. and radicalism, or to assess the frail 
us€ @ Power. of truth as against the deep 
int Of femotional need for faith. The Rus- 
d the Jian trials are an occasion only for 
e. and the recollection that Mr. Macdonald 
politi- yas associated with the Committee 
for the Defense of Trotsky. 
overs } Ina survey of the ’30s, he says not 
d col- fa word of the Spanish War. Instead, 
xeter, /Mr. Macdonald devotes considerable 
sthete space to a humorous listing of the 
1e got Ptypical activities to which he gave his 
es for time—those funny, funny five-page 
Wil- peters to the Nation; those queer ex- 
shake- [ercises gathering names for petitions; 
ration that grotesque care with which he 
f For- (read his New York Times each day; 
aware- those bizarre controversies with mad 
years Plellow-intellectuals. By 1939, Mr. 
} Macdonald was a member of the 
acdon- § Trotskyite party. By 1941, he was 
came Quarreling with the Old Man him- 
nomic § lf. We grant the memoirist his natu- 
f the fri right to vanity, but surely, if 
ur in- there is no other room for mention 
And, of the Spanish War, Mr. Macdonald 
a sen- Bthould cede the space he gives to 
f eco- i Trotsky’s opinion of Mr. Macdonald! 
sfarm — Yet, it is not an excess of vanity 
er Act vhich troubles me in Mr. Macdon- 
at was ad's reminiscence but the contrary: 
tically tis the fact that Mr. Macdonald so 
ering toroughly denudes life, robbing ev- 
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erything, including himself, of im- 
portance. This is what is so dismay- 
ing. 

For here is a man of intelligence, 
gift, and even ardor, who has spent 
more than twenty years now in one 
kind or another of radical politics. 
But when he comes to reconstruct the 
experience, he can give it no value 
whatsoever—no objective value and 
no meaning in terms of his personal 
growth. There was no history to 
which he contributed, no self formed 


that his career as a radical intellectual 
was this empty of connection with 
reality. 

It looks, rather, like the same old 
American story: There is nothing to 
be learned from the past. Always 
there must be the new beginning, al- 
ways the fresh start with nothing in 
the bank to get launched with, always 
the same mistakes to be made again. 
And always the implicit asumption 
that this is the way it should be, this 
American way of ours; that so it is 





BREADLINE, 1931: "THE GRIM IDIOT FACE CAPITALISM PRESENTED’ 


by the experience of his past. There 
is no recollection of promises made 
or taken, no sorrow over the failure 
of promise. 

We cannot object, though I think 
we should disagree, if Mr. Macdon- 
ald regards his political past as a 
folly or an aberration. But he has no 
right to tell a new generation that 
the radical response of the *30s was 
this empty a gesture, a response to 
nothing. “Reminiscence of Politics 
Past” is a betrayal of history and of 
its author’s contemporaries. And de- 
spite what I have said about the 
source of his instinct to radicalism, I 
believe it is a betrayal of Mr. Mac- 
donald, too. For I cannot suppose 


we define our innocence— by our re- 
fusal to capitalize on experience, by 
the thoroughness with which, from 
generation to generation, we rid our- 
selves of everything that went before. 
Obviously, were Mr. Macdonald’s 
reminiscence only a matter of his 
own commitment, or lack of commit- 
ment, to political ideas—a story of 
the strange fate of a very engaging 
and talented person-in-politics named 
Dwight Macdonald—I would not 
write about it as I am writing here. 
But it is much, much more—modest 
as it is—than the document of one 
experience of radical politics. It is a 
story of American culture, the docu- 
ment of a culture without memory. 
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Farewell to the Fallen Ange 


By John Hunt Author, “Generations of Men” 


ATHER THAN try to describe what the younger genera- 
Ri. is or is not, I prefer to express a few of the 
views which at least some members of my generation hold 
toward the “left” generation which preceded us. I cannot, 
of course, claim to speak for the younger generation, nor 
would I wish to. All of us have heard enough of the col- 
lective voice for longer than we care to think. But I have 
felt for some time that with all our differences, many of 
us have shared at least a common revulsion, and it is this 
feeling of having turned away from certain attitudes 
which were so dominant in the Thirties that gives us at 
least a measure of identity. Certainly this is not a con- 
scious and articulated feeling, except with a few. The 
“left” generation of the Thirties seems for many rather 
faceless and forgotten, and very few of the young would 
define themselves or their views in terms of that period 
which was so haunted by the sense of building a new 
world for all of us. Nevertheless, I believe that much of 
what the younger generation is writing and the way they 
write it, as well as the way they live and think, can best 
be understood if seen in the light of a deep reaction to- 
ward those who succeeded in making themselves the 
spokesmen of a decade which seems more remote to many 
than the °20s. 

One further qualification. The “left” generation knew 
sharp divisions within itself, and I am not unaware of the 
fundamental differences between the anti-Stalinists and 
those who have only reluctantly and after Khrushchev 
given up their bright hopes for Soviet Russia in favor of 
Mao’s China. The ambivalence toward the USSR and the 
somewhat aggressive and professional humanitarianism 
of which I shall speak further on belong chiefly to the 
latter, but the general dehumanization, the King Midas 
touch which turns everything into the fool’s gold of ab- 
.straction, belongs peculiarly to both. 

This is not the occasion to go into detail about the kind 
of activities the generation of the Thirties interested itself 
in, to gauge the depth of the flood of materials they pro- 
duced, or to judge the issues with which they were so 
earnestly engaged. Nor is there any real necessity to do 
so, for it is certain that by no stretch of the imagination 
could they be considered a silent generation, and they are 
still noticeably fond of writing at length about themselves, 
their clubs and their quarrels, as thought they had gone 
directly from an exuberant adolescence to a somewhat 
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arch senility and were now a generation of profession wand 
old-timers, telling over and over about those fabled time tion | 
when they were in their prime and there were fightingl cheat 
issues all over the place. In lieu of detailed comment, of ch 
would simply like to describe very generally what I tae into : 
to be a significant fact about the generation, and a centri have 
fact against which the younger generation has reactel;§ the D 
namely, that in spite of square dancing in the Catski Th 
dust-bowl ballads in Greenwich Village, rallies and pei) have 
tions and fellowship festivals and factional fighting an) they 
constantly reiterated concern for “the people,” the al “wor 
eration of the Thirties rarely broke through to the humaj abou 
realities that lay behind the categories, the concepts ani! accu: 
the abstractions they labored over so tirelessly. On ever 
one hand, life was construed as a warm haze of indis§ ing 1 
criminate solidarity in the face of various highly emotio§ to th 
alized issues; on the other, it was reduced to a series 0(— and 
intellectual problems, with all the thinness and bloodles§ for s 
ness that ensues when the critical intelligence is not heligf mus! 
in check by knowledge of or even interest in humag light 
nature except for what it might ideally become. Tj) belie 
result was a kind of oversimplification that seemed it}| or p 
tolerable for many of the younger generation who came) free 
to social awareness during or just after the war. Andi§ tum 
“complexity” is one of their favorite words, I believe iti!) siler 
used in answer to those who would make man invisibk? leas 
by passionately obscuring his differences or by reducim) at ji 
his nature and his works to a mere function of society. with 
This penchant for issues and “problems” produces se! | tech 
eral striking effects among true believers when it become _ inte 
apparent even to them that such classifications are not #|/ the 
adequate description of reality. The most obvious of thee}! _ life 
effects are a kind of listlessness about life outside th|) and 
loyal and trusted clique, a retreat into the academic |) for 
the merely clever, a disbelief in the urgency of preset! j 
evils, and a general feeling that, given the present in} awa 
adequacy of the categories, life has grown too confusel|} had 
to permit one to tell who the enemy really is or to takt# and 
direct action against him—in short, that an impasse he} ma 
been reached where one can do no more than sit and wail] wh; 
for the next all-encompassing system to be born. Thislf ten 
feeling of a stalemate engenders in the older generation tot 
of which I am speaking a kind of Nestorian looking back— wh 
ward to the heroic days when the “issues” were large'@ ma 
than life. It also causes them to regard the members f§ anc 
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the younger generation with a strange kind of pity be- 
cause they cannot, under such conditions, be the heroes 





they once were. 
Yet it seems to me that this is largely a case of self- 
projection, and that the tiredness which they attribute to 
B the younger generation is actually their own. The admis- 
je sion that the old social and political categories and the 
mythological characters who people them form an inter- 
esting but somewhat irrelevant hagiology does not seem 
tome an impasse but a beginning of the way out of the 
dark wood of abstraction where our intellectuals have 
fessionif§ wandered so long. Certainly it is not the younger genera- 
led timef tion that regards this with anxiety or feels somehow 
fighting§ cheated because the “enemy” (as defined in the romances 
nment,/§ of chivalry produced by socialist realism) has turned 
at I ta® into a flock of sheep. Such feelings belong to those who 
acentni@ have tilted at windmills for years, and they, in fact, are 
reacte;§ the Don Quixotes of our time. 
Catskilk§ © Thus I don’t believe that most of the adjectives which 
and peli!) have been used to describe the younger generation—and 
ting ani) they range from “beat” to “silent” to “conformist” to 
the gall “worried” —are as revealing about the young as they are 
e humal about those who use such terms. For a generation long 
epts an} accustomed to making pamphlets and polemics out of 
, On every shift of misunderstanding of a splinter group exist- 
of indis§ ing nowhere if not on paper, it is understandably difficult 
emotior§ to think of the younger generation as anything but silent 
series (§ and conformist. For a generation which lived transfixed 
oodles for so long by the dream of a few remaking the many, it 
not helif must seem that this generation takes intellectuals rather 
1 huma#i lightly, which in itself is a special kind of sin. But I 
me. Thi) believe that the young have revolted in their own manner, 
-med it}} or perhaps I should say that in countries where they are 
ho cam) free to do so they have simply turned away. And this 
. Andi tuming away, which has been variously interpreted as 
ieve its/— silence or weariness or unearned maturity, is in part, at 
invisibk? least, a kind of anarchistic reaction to a way of looking 
reduci at life that seems stifling in its unreality. Jazz, a concern 
ciety. |) with individual human relationships, immersion in the 
techniques of art rather than in its propaganda value, an 
interest in tradition rather than in “making it new,” even 
the exploration of the greatest taboos of all, “bourgeois” 
of the? life and religion, are far more appealing and immediate 
side the | and, in a sense, non-conformist than the tired programs 
lemic ) for man and society that echo from the Thirties. 
| preset!’ §=- Yet turning away was not really easy. The young were 
sent i aware of all that many of the generation of the Thirties 
-onfuse'/}_ had done to awaken people to the real nature of Fascism, 
to takt# and were grateful for the part their elders had played in 
asse he making the peaceful revolution under Roosevelt. Those 
and wat who had missed the Thirties felt a little guilty when they 
m. This} temembered these things because they were privileged 
neration® to take them for granted without paying the price. No one 
ng back-§ who had missed the Depression and Spain could ever 
e large’# make up for the loss, in spite of the War and the Bomb 
nbers 8 and then the Cold War. And even though the older gen- 
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eration often spoke of the good old days in a vocabulary 
that in its way seemed as quaint as a Civil War dispatch, 
the young were somehow ashamed that they were such a 
tired and beat generation that they could not respond. 

It is even possible that these voices from the past might 
have succeeded in selling the younger generation the 
notion that it was tired and silent and the rest of it if it 
had not been for the shadows that kept lengthening be- 
hind their clichés. And one major source of the shadows 
was the ambivalent attitude of much of the Left toward the 
Soviet Union. Not having gone through an adolescent 
affair with the Soviet demon lover in the Thirties, the 
young were not ecstatic when the USSR came into the 
war. And when the cold war came along with the pro- 
gressive disclosures of what life behind the Iron Curtain 
was really like, it seemed to them only natural that they 
should apply what they had learned about Fascism to the 
Soviet Union. But the process was not so direct for many 
of those who had fought the battle of the pamphlets in 
the Thirties. They produced labored and increasingly 
sophisticated arguments to demonstrate that it was not so 
simple a matter as it appeared (this was their version of 
complexity). To have been, and in fact to be, anti-Fascist 
was pure and clean and fine, but there was something a 
bit ignoble in taking an equally uncompromising attitude 
toward Communism. 

Now it is obvious that many of the “reborn” members 
of the liberal generation are as sincerely anti-Communist 
as they were sincerely anti-Fascist before. But for many 
of the younger generation who by and large are not carry- 
ing any emotional baggage from the Thirties, it seems 
equally obvious that many of these people underwent a 
strange kind of brainwashing which made it impossible 
for them to apply the same standards to the Soviet Union 
as to Nazi Germany and, later, to Hungary as to Spain. 
Perhaps it is just that after the first real love, or hate, of a 
lifetime, all the others seem pretty much the same. 

I would agree that the younger generation has been 
silent if its output is measured in terms of pamphlets, of 
protests, of movements and causes as quickly splintered 
as joined. It is conservative if this means a tempered pes- 
simism about the possibilities of good in man, and 
especially man in power, or a belief that the past has some- 
thing to teach us besides a paradigm of Marxist Holy 
Writ. It is indeed sober and dull if radicalism and 
bohemianism are some kind of mystical index of intelli- 
gence and creativity. But it seems to me that the present 
generation is chiefly busy in trying to find ways to express 
a vision of life which is certainly far more concerned with 
tending one’s own garden than with Utopia, an attitude 
perhaps more in the spirit of Melville than of Whitman. 
It is a generation groping for a kind of tragic affirmation 
of man based on what he is, with all his sins and short- 
comings. Surely we have suffered long enough from that 
hate-filled image of the fallen angel, yearning to be re- 
stored to heaven at any price. 
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South Joins New 
lsolationist Movement 


By Charles O. Lerche 


ATLANTA 

LD STEREOTYPES in politics die 

hard. One current example of 

a myth that still lingers on is the 

claim that “the South is the most 

internationally-minded section of the 

nation.” In fact, a new strain of par- 

ticularly virulent isolationism can be 

spotted all through the South and is 
especially powerful in Georgia. 

The state’s leaders in this new ad- 
vocacy of American withdrawal from 
world affairs are U.S. Senators Rich- 
ard B. Russell and Herman Tal- 
madge, and—among others—James 
C. Davis (Atlanta) and “Jack” Flynt 
(Griffin) of the Congressional dele- 
gation. Locally, considerable support 
is being given to this trend. 

A straw in the wind is the attitude 
taken by Roy V. Harris, ex-Speaker 
of the Georgia House. Although Har- 
ris has been out of office for some 
years now, he remains a major fig- 
ure. He is a co-founder of the Geor- 
gia States’ Rights Council (the local 
version of the White Citizens Coun- 
cil), and publisher of the weekly 
Augusta Courier. This four-page 
sheet advocates the extreme segrega- 
tionist position, reprints inflammatory 
speeches and literature, and during 
the past year has been one jump 
ahead of official circles in advocating 
segregationist moves. 

A few weeks ago, in the course of 
an impassioned plea to Georgia’s citi- 
zenry to take back control of the Gov- 
ernment from the “race-mixers,” 
“crackpots,” “wildcats” and “Com- 
munists” who dominate Washington, 
Harris put in his oar for isolation- 
ism: “It seems to me that the time 


has come when we ought to realize 
that we are not strong enough, great 
enough and big enough to do the 
fighting for . . . the whole damn 
world. This is the time to do away 
with economic aid to other nations.” 

Senator Russell earned consider- 
able local praise by his amendment 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine that 
would have stripped all military- and 
economic-aid provisions from it. He 
is also on record as saying that “one 
wing of the Strategic Air Command” 
would do more to pacify the Middle 
East than all the aid programs ever 
conceived. His high point was 
reached in a speech in which he ad- 
mitted that he had changed his views 
about Washington’s Farewell Address 
and was finding many virtues in it 
that had formerly escaped him. The 
Senator’s reputation as the perfect 
“Senate type” (in William S. White’s 
words) obscures the fact that he has 
voted against every foreign-aid bill 
since 1950 and has consistently fa- 
vored massive military expenditures 
as an alternative to any kind of con- 
certed foreign policy. 

Senator Talmadge has concentrated 
on foreign-policy issues instead of 
civil rights and race during his first 
two months in the Senate. His “maid- 
en speech” was given wide publicity 
here, complete with verbatim texts 
and TV film clips, and no one has 
been permitted to forget that it was 
an all-out assault on the whole con- 
cept of foreign aid—and, indeed, on 
the notion of a foreign policy itself. 
His theme is “take care of our own 
first—and give foreigners what’s left 
over, 


The Georgia Congressional delega. 
tion is divided to some extent, al- 
though none of its members has been 
conspicuous as a defender of foreign 
economic assistance. Congressmen 
Davis and Flynt were the only ones 
who went so far as to vote against the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, but several of 
the others have entered protests 
against the general line of the Ad. 
ministration’s foreign policy. In con. 
trast, Representative Henderson Lan. 
ham (Rome) has not only deplored 
reckless (“meat-ax”) budget cutting 
but has taken a much more restrained 
position on foreign-policy and for- 
eign-aid issues. 

So powerful has the isolationist 
trend become that a few responsible 
voices in Georgia have attempted to 
call a halt. The Atlanta newspapers, 
operating a very profitable monopoly 
in the entire metropolitan area, are 
famous for their refusal to take a 
strong stand on any question that 
might offend influential circles; re- 
cently, however, they have spoken up 
on this issue, as forthrightly as they 
dared. Ralph McGill, the well-known 
and influential editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, published a signed col- 
umn attacking unnamed “extremist 
groups” which sabotaging 
American foreign policy; in another, 
he repudiated Senator Russell’s 
amendment to the Middle East reso- 
lution in carefully unspecific and in- 
offensive language (he never men- 
tioned Russell by name). Unsigned 
editorials in the papers have been 
much more outspoken, condemning 
the entire isolationist trend and even 
defending the President and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 

But even the newspaper opposition 
and the continuing (if not particu- 
larly well-organized) campaign by 
various pressure groups in Atlanta 
to slow down the drive toward with- 
drawal have not been especially ef- 
fective. There are strong economic 
interests which feel they have a stake 
in minimal foreign policy, of which 
the cotton-textile producers are only 
one example. There also is some rea 
son to believe that the Russell-Tal- 
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madge line is genuinely popular in 
Georgia and that this is in no sense 
splot being put over on an innocent 
md unsuspecting citizenry. 

What is interesting about Southern 
jsolationism is how it fits into what 
has become the standard equipment 
of a certain Southern political school. 
Where you find a Southern isolation- 
ist, there you are also likely to find 
a budget-cutter, a tax-cutter, an oppo- 
nent of Federal aid to schools, a seg- 
regationist, and a highly articulate 
manipulator of “states’ rights” and 
the myth of the Yankee “liberal-Com- 


munist-labor union” invasion of the 
South. Reading Roy Harris, one 
would think that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is dominated by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action; Harris 
professes to find control of the Gov- 
ernment divided among Henry Wal- 
lace, Eleanor Roosevelt and Walter 
Reuther. 

Some Northern Democrats are dis- 
covering with dismay that there is 
very little difference today between 
Herman Talmadge and William Jen- 
ner. Except for minor differences on 
the civil-rights issue, right-wing Re- 


publicans and many Southern Demo- 
crats are discovering more and more 
common ground. Southern section- 
alism, despite the clamor about 
school and bus integration, is no 
longer a maverick. It has found kin- 
dred spirits in the Middle West, in 
the Rockies and in some of the 
pockets of conservatives in Califor- 
nia. To get the voting support it 
needs on issues in which it is inter- 
ested, it has had to barter on foreign- 
policy issues. The powerful trend 
toward isolation in the South is one 
result of that exchange. 


Williams Wins, Hoffa Loses in Michigan 


DETROIT 

ICHIGAN’S Democratic Gover- 
M nor, G. Mennen Williams, may 
have taken a long step forward in 
national politics as a result of his 
party’s unparalleled sweep of the 
state’s spring election. Never until 
this year had the Michigan Demo- 
crats won every contest in a spring 
election. For the first time, they con- 
trol all positions on the State Admin- 
istrative Board—Michigan’s execu- 
tive cabinet. The state’s big daily 
newspapers, as well as the Republi- 
tan leadership, concede that Gover- 
nor Williams—campaigning actively, 
though not running—won a victory. 

Re-electing Justices Talbot Smith 
and John Voelker (see NL, March 
ll) and elevating Thomas Kavanagh, 
the state’s incumbent Attorney Gen- 
eral, to sit with them, the Democrats 
(another first) now have established 
Majority control of the State Su- 
preme Court. Two Democrats were 
elected to the 8-member University of 
Michigan Board of Regents. A total 
of only 4 Democrats—all of whom 
are incumbents—have been elected 
as Regents in the more than 100-year 
history of the U of M. 

The election of the party’s two 
Nominees for membership on the 
State Board of Agriculture, the gov- 
erning agency of Michigan State Uni- 
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By Brendan Sexton 


versity, gives Democrats there a ma- 
jority of 4 to 2—though no Democrat 
had ever sat as a member of the 
MSU board up until a few years ago. 
Lynn Bartlett, elected as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, will be the 
first Democrat to serve in that posi- 
tion since 1933; and the new High- 
way Commissioner, John Mackie, will 
fill a post that was last won by a 
Democrat in 1936. 

“We have a one-party state in 
Michigan now,” said the Wayne 
County Republican Chairman on the 
day after election. “We are getting 
closer to socialism all the time. . 
The brutal truth is, we've just col- 
lapsed.” 

Adding gall to the Republican bit- 
terness is the fact that a successful 
Democratic candidate for member- 
ship on the Michigan State University 
governing board, Don Stevens, is em- 
ployed as full-time education direc- 
tor of the Michigan CIO Council. 
During the campaign, he was a spe- 
cial Republican target—“unquali- 
fied,” so they said, not only because 
of his labor connections but because 
he isn’t “even a college graduate.” 

Williams, on the other hand, had 
special reason to relish the election’s 
outcome, for his long-time, bitter 
critic and political enemy, James 
Hoffa, Michigan Teamsters Union 


leader, suffered another political set- 
back. George Dean, president of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor and a 
Hoffa man, was the Republican can- 
didate for the State Board of Educa- 
tion. He was soundly beaten by Dem- 
ocrat Chris Magnusson. A business 
agent for a Detroit local of the AFL 
Carpenters Union, Magnusson is also 
president of the Michigan Federation 
of Carpenters. His candidacy was 
endorsed by building-trades unions 
and the CIO. 

Building tradesmen affiliated with 
the Michigan Federation of Labor, 
according to the Detroit Times, have 
been trying “to get out from under 
the domination of Hoffa” ever since 
last summer, when he joined forces 
with Dean to frustrate efforts of the 
craftsmen to win MFL endorsement 
for Governor Williams’s re-election. 
“Picking losers in political contests,” 
writes Detroit Times labor editor 
Jack Crellin, “has become somewhat 
of a habit with Hoffa. He supported 
Mayor Cobo last fall in his unsuccess- 
ful campaign to defeat Williams, and 
three years ago he put his money on 
Senator Ferguson, who lost his bid 
Patrick V. Mce- 
Namara.” Perhaps out of tenderness 
for the man’s feelings, Crellin failed 
to mention a number of Hoffa’s other 
unsuccessful political ventures. 


for re-election to 










WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


O ME, the crowning glory of the 
5 sedineed Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son has been the revival of Wagner’s 
Ring cycle. The shameful absence of 
this mighty tetralogy, the world’s 
greatest fairy story told in words and 
music of unsurpassed power and 
shimmering beauty, was defended by 
the Met director Rudolf Bing on the 
ground that Wagner is not “good 
box-office.” 
But when the Ring was put to the 
test of 
proved to be true. The Wagner operas 


performance, the reverse 
were so popular that the cycle was 
repeated twice. I timed one trip to 
New York to attend a performance of 
Siegfried, perhaps the least magnetic 
of the four operas, and found stand- 
The 


standees joined the rest of the audi- 


ing room only. jam-packed 
ence in shouting themselves hoarse 
after the climactic last act when Sieg- 
fried pierces the circle of magic fire 
and awakens Brunhilde, whose ec- 
static cry: “Heil dir, Sonne; Heil dir, 
Licht” 


lyric passages. 


is one of Wagner’s finest 


Wagner was one of my first musi- 
cal enthusiasms. For me, Wagner’s 
from his 
early Faust and Rienzi, he wrote no 


masterpieces (and, apart 
opera that is not a masterpiece) are 
on a different plane, musically, emo- 
tionally and intellectually, from any 
other operatic works, with just two 
exceptions. What sets Wagner apart 
is the sustained dramatic content of 
his work, the integration of poetry 
with music. 

The two exceptions are by that 
most profound and haunting of Rus- 
sian composers, Modest Moussorg- 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


Wagner Remains 
‘Good Box-Office’ 


sky. One is Boris Godounov, in which 
the somber rhythms and melodies of 
Moussorgsky blend with the superb 
lines of Pushkin to create a tremen- 
dous drama of ambition, crime and 
remorse, a Russian equivalent of 
Macbeth. 

The other is Moussorgsky’s Kho- 
vanshchina, an opera which the Met- 
ropolitan produced in English trans- 
ago and then 
dropped. This is not surprising, be- 


lation a few years 
cause the plot is much more complex 
than that of Boris Godounov and re- 
quires extensive knowledge of Rus- 
sian 17th-century history and psy- 
chology by the opera-goer. But the 
score contains some hauntingly beau- 
tiful melodies, and there are charac- 
ters and episodes of touching beauty, 
set in a semi-Asiatic atmosphere of 
fanaticism, intrigue, cruelty and vio- 
lence. 

I often saw Khovanshchina in Mos- 
cow’s Bolshoi Theater during the 
grim years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, the famine, the deportations 
and mass arrests. There is one aria 
in which one of the characters offers 
up a prayer for “Rus,” the old Sla- 
vonic name for Russia, appealing to 
God not to allow “Rus” to perish. 
Invariably, this aria was followed by 
a prolonged burst of applause, which, 
I always felt, was not inspired en- 
tirely by the music. 

But I am getting away from Wag- 
ner. I realized an old dream in 1955 
when I made a musical pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth and saw three operas, Der 
fliegende Hollainder, Tannhduser and 
Parsijal, in the special theater built 
to Wagner’s own specifications for 


the annual festival performances of 
his music dramas, which began dur. 
ing his lifetime. Here was Wagner 
under ideal conditions, with the finest 
European and American singers, in- 
cluding several from the Metropoli- 
tan; with a specially recruited orches. 
tra in which many concertmeisters of 
German orchestras were proud to 
play as rank-and-file musicians; and 
with a theater of perfect acoustic 
properties, where the latecomer was 
just out of luck and not admitted 
from the moment the first bar of 
music sounded. 

Wagner was obviously “good box- 
office” in Germany and the rest of 
Europe, as his Ring was at the Met- 


ropolitan. The large festival theater | 


was full to capacity every night, and 
probably a third to a half of those 
One 


could make nationality distinctions 


present were non-Germans. 
according to sartorial lines. Many 
Germans appeared in full evening 
dress and fashionable gowns; the 
foreigners, with the limitations of 
baggage which air travel imposes, 
usually appeared in much simpler 
dress. 

For some reason (it can no longer 
be the myth that Wagner is not popu- 
lar), the Ring is not to be presented 
at the Metropolitan in °57-’58. Which 
means that I am planning a second 
trip to Bayreuth, this time to see the 
Ring, in the summer of 1958. 

If Wagner is “good box-office,” 
modernistic efforts in opera most 
conspicuously are not. The Metro- 
politan repertory for 1957 could have 
been presented almost without altera- 
tion in 1917—impressive proof of 
the sterility of musical creation since 
the First World War. One gets sup- 
porting evidence on this point by 
studying the recital programs of lead- 
ing pianists and noticing how rarely 
a work of later vintage than 1917 or 
even 1900 is included. It is only the 
conductors of leading symphony or 
chestras, alas, who make their cap- 
tive subscription audiences guinea- 
pigs for the arid wastes of howling 
cacophony that are so characteristic 
of modern music. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Nature of Literature. 






\LTHOUGH the best of Read’s work 
his criticism of pictorial art, the 
yst interesting material in his new 
wk is that dealing with the theory 
poetic art. When he 
etry here, he says things which are 


discusses 


wand have substance and yet 
frike us as somehow familiar. Like 
peetry itself, good poetic criticism 
ust achieve an accent of intimacy, 
Wen when it says the most unex- 
ected things or employs a tone of 
he coldest objectivity. 

Read’s essays on poetry give an 
ppearance of sureness and percep- 
m that seems almost scientific. In- 
red, he himself says: “The farther 
ence penetrates into the mystery 
f life, the more it reverts to a mytho- 
gical world.” What is a myth? It 
§ a dream—a collective dream that 
f preserved through the ages by the 
pedium of art or of spoken tradition. 
The “poetic science” of Herbert 





ead is, more properly, a science of 
fhe soul. According to Read, no one 
fan understand anything until he 
fies to understand himself. And the 
Pore deeply we probe into our own 
asibility and intellect through the 
bhjective means of science, the better 
We realize that everything carries us 
fo the realm of myth—the immortal 
hyths of antiquity and the modern 
pyths, the length of whose survival 
Po one can foretell. 

After long and complex reflections, 


head concludes that the myths 





Ly OF 
> cap- 
inea- 
wling 


sristic 


eader 


Hound which our entire life polar- 
ts are love and death. In this, he 
tineides with the popular tradition 
{ Andalusia, where every song 
“tts with love and ends with crush- 
"despair. The fatalistic eroticism 
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Myth and Poetry 
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Teacher and critic; author, 
“The Sphere” and other novels 


of the Andalusians is apparently the 
lyrical synthesis of Spain and of the 
world—of the romantic world, at all 
events, for Read is a neo-romantic. 

But Read has many other things 
to say: “A little research would dis- 
cover the symbols of life and death 
us—threaded 
through the fabric of our history and 


on every side of 
legend, our poetry and painting, our 
dreams and our speech. It is even 
possible that in many subtle ways 
these symbols dominate each indi- 
vidual life. It would only be possible 
to prove such an hypothesis, in any 
normal case, by a process of psycho- 
analysis. There certain 


are cases, 


however, which are not normal: 
There is the case of the poet.” Truth 
to tell, I don’t believe that psycho- 
analysis has any need to demonstrate 
something so perfectly obvious. It 
would be like using a flashlight to 
explain the brilliance of the sun. 
The poet differs from other mor- 
tals in that he creates his own myths. 
this 


according to some 


He is a mythomaniac, and 
mythomania is, 
psychiatrists, a rather grave form of 
neurosis. The sick person tells lies 
and, after telling them, believes them 
and adapts the conditions of his 
actual life to them. However, even 
Freud, for whom Read cherishes a 
veneration which I do not share, said 
that there exists a neurosis of the 
artist which is not morbid and a 
schizophrenia of the writer which 
also cannot be regarded as a true 
that great 


quarry from which Freud mined his 


illness. . Dostoyevsky, 
precious ore, was the best example. 

If science (assuming that psychol- 
ogy is a science) explains the poet’s 


nature as that of a neurotic mytho- 
maniac, the unending miracle of that 
nature will always unex- 
plained. Behind every discovery of 
science new labyrinths and more dis- 


remain 


tant objectives will appear, as is the 
case in physics. And the miracle of 
poetry will have receded and hidden 
itself once again. 

It would be more correct to say 
that the true poet is a normal man 
who has learned to hypnotize himself 
and thereby enter into a world which 
is not exactly that of myths, nor yet 
of dreams, but rather what we might 
call the world of absolute reality. 
This absolute reality exists only in 
that part of man which is most genu- 
ine, pure, secret and unique. It is 
the core of our life and of our death. 

It is, however, difficult to transmit. 
If he succeeds in communicating it 
to others and the others turn it into 
a myth (that is to say, a collective 
dream), the poet can be numbered 
among those few who add to the 
storehouse of human riches. 

But there are, according to Read, 
differences between a myth and a 
poem: A myth persists by virtue of 
a series of symbols or images which 
can be transmitted to all other cul- 
tures, however remote in space or in 
time. A poem, on the other hand, 
cannot be separated from the words 
which alone constitute its essence. I 
All the 


great myths were poetry first. were 


am not sure that this is so. 


born in poetry—Penelope, Prome- 
theus, Pygmalion and, more recently, 
Don Juan, Don Quixote and Hamlet. 
Furthermore, poetry has frequently 
allied itself with religion and with 
The 
songs of Heine and Goethe, together 
with the of Schubert and 
others, and the songs of Andalusia, 


other arts, especially music. 
music 


Castille and Spanish America, which 
often attain great lyrical heights, are 
world as 
much by their music as by their 


carried throughout the 
words. And poetry is constantly re- 
viving a forgotten myth or creating 
a combination of images which live 
on by themselves, whether joined to 
the words or separated from them. 





In rare instances, Herbert Read 
reveals some basic contradictions. 
For example, subtle critic though he 
is, he does not succeed in defining 
lyric poetry. In his pithy essays, he 
attacks the subject frontally and 
from the flanks and at times ap- 
proaches a definition, but without 
actually crystallizing it. Read has a 
lyric poem depend on subsidiary fac- 
tors like emotional unity and length. 
He believes that it must be short and 
compact, and that the lyricism con- 
sists in the poem’s capacity to be 
transmitted by music. These, how- 
ever, are all commonplaces from the 


past. A lyric poem can be short or 
long, compact or fluid, and have 
unity or diversity of emotional 
tones. 

The essence of lyricism lies in the 
ineffable quality which has been in- 
tegrated into the poem in the same 
manner that it is integrated into 
music. When someone asks us, after 
we have attended a concert, to ex- 
plain the source of our pleasure, we 
are baffled. The best, innermost part 
of our emotion cannot be explained 
in words. The same is true of a set 
of lyrical qualities. 

Lyricism is the ineffable element 


in a poem, the second nature whi 
is called into being by the words 
for which we as yet have no exp 
sion. If we should find a preci 
expression, it would be at the pri 
of detracting from the lyrical em 


as oblique allusions, as a magic 
to a mysterious realg. 
where only the poet can hold swa 
This realm, in which the miracles 
ineffable emotion are wrought, is { 
realm of the latent miracle of a 
lute reality. It is always latent a 
rarely present, for rarely are we 


summons 


the presence of true poetry. 





Men and 


Japanese People and Politics. 
By Chitoshi Yanaga. 
Wiley. 408 pp. $7.50. 


In Japanese People and Politics, 
Professor Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale 
University seeks to describe the 
workings of Japanese politics and 
government against the background 
of traditional Japanese behavior and 
attitudes. The author of Japan Since 
Perry, Professor Yanaga is eminent- 
ly qualified as historian, political 
scientist, and long-time observer of 
the Japanese political scene to pro- 
duce a work of considerable interest 
to both the general reader and the 
specialist. 

This study revolves essentially 
around three questions: First, what 
are the principal characteristics of 
the Japanese people and how are 
these reflected in their political be- 
havior? Second, how has the ma- 
chinery of government and _ politics 
developed, how is it constructed, and 
what particularly Japanese needs and 
objectives is it designed to serve? 
Third, how do the groups and indi- 
viduals who operate or seek to oper- 
ate the machinery actually function 
and what are their typical attitudes 
and motives? 

Although some knowledge of each 
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Government in Japan 


Reviewed by Evelyn Colbert 
Author, “The Left Wing in 
Japanese Politics” 


of these topics is undoubtedly essen- 
tial to an understanding of Japanese 
politics, it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the author chose to deal with all 
three within the limits of one volume. 
The result has been a treatment of 
Japanese governmental structure and 
political history that is more detailed 
than the general reader requires as 
background for the author’s analysis 
of Japanese politics and that yet re- 
mains, for the more specialized 
reader, a familiar summary of mate- 
rial that has been covered more 
searchingly and in greater detail else- 
where. 

In dealing with Japanese political 
behavior, on the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Yanaga enters a field that has 
thus far been too little explored. 
What he has to say here is of great 
interest, although there is far too 
little of it. It is in his discussion of 
the third question—who is the Japa- 
nese politician, how does he behave, 
and why—that Professor Yanaga 
really comes to grips with a little- 
studied subject and presents a picture 
of considerable interest and detail. 

Particularly illuminating are the 


author’s comments on the forces 
have pushed Japan toward a m 
party system in the postwar peri 
Where some observers attribute thi 
to the immaturity of parliaments 
democracy in Japan, Professor Y 
naga sees deeper forces at wolri 
which stem from the Japanese 
tional character. He cites particula 
such factors as the craving for actio 
and novelty, reflected politically 
the rapid establishment of competi 
organizations, as well as the int 
personal loyalties that operate at 
expense of loyalty to a more abst 
organization or principle and res 
in incessant factionalization. 
While noting the unification of 
non-Communist Left into a sing 
Socialist party and the merger of i 
conservative parties into the Liber 
Democratic party as important ste 
toward the achievement of a stabl 
two-party system, Professor Yana 
feels that a genuine and enduring? 
two-party system is likely to com 
about only as a result of “more basi 
changes in ideas and attitudes 
only with regard to and in the pa ie 
but in the social milieu.” 


The New 













versity of Worlds. 
eynal. 178 pp. $3.50. 


From the very cradle of its national 
ife America has had a friend in 
France. Of the larger nations in 
estern Europe, France is the only 


ight, is t > ; : 
le of absp™® with which America has never 
letent’@ at war; on the contrary, they 


, pave been allies in three great con- 
ee. icts: the American Revolution and 
fhe two World Wars. 

Unfortunately, rifts have recently 
appeared between these traditional 
friends. Last year a conference, spon- 
gored by the World Peace Founda- 
ion, was held at Arden House to ex- 



















pert mine the tensions in Franco-Ameri- 
fan relations with the purpose of 
preserving the old friendship. The 
felegates were French and American 
forces th@cholars and leaders of public opin- 
d a mulfon. As rapporteurs the conference 


hose Raymond Aron, influential 


h Century Fund. 
The conference could not have 
better served than by these 


competigcholarly journalists. Their report is 
the inten#he book under review, part written 
srate at ty Aron and part by Heckscher. It is 
yre abstraar more than a summary of the dis- 


and resi™ussions. What was said at the con- 


on. erence is rewoven by each author 
ation of t@nto a coherent pattern, French in 
> a sin ign by Aron, and American in 
rger of esign by Heckscher. The result is 


the Liber#fhis unique volume. 
yrtant stey@ What began as a debate on Franco- 
of a stabl@American tensions soon developed 
or Yanag@nto a discussion of the attitude of 
1 enduringttch nation to the problems posed by 
y to com@te conflict between East and West. 
‘more basijAnd rightly so. There have been no 
titudes nPrious conflicts between France and 
the partiemerica. Whatever differences exist 
ae those of tone and emphasis, not 
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Views from the Seine and Potomac 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor emeritus of history, CCNY; author, 
“Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism” 


those of vital national interests. Both 
are committed up to the hilt to the 
maintenance of the Western order of 
life. Although the range of the dis- 
cussion was worldwide, special atten- 
tion was given to those problems 
arising from the situations created by 
Soviet Russia, Germany and North 
Africa. Aron’s part of the book deals 
chiefly with these problems. 

The discussion pertaining to Soviet 
Russia centered around NATO. As 
long as NATO is maintained in full 
strength, argued the French delegates, 
the West can “gamble without risk” 
by seconding Russia’s efforts to es- 
tablish coexistence. This view was 
not at all accepted by the American 
delegates, who were convinced that 
Russia was determined to establish 
a Communist world through con- 
quest. Hence the problem to them 
was essentially military and not, as 
the French maintained, political. A 
question, hotly debated, was: If 
America “no longer has atomic su- 
periority over the Soviet Union, is it 
still in a position to protect Western 
Europe against Soviet aggression?” 
The American delegates tried to re- 
assure their French colleagues by 
stating that, since the fate of their 
country was bound to that of Eu- 
rope, the United States would inter- 
vene even if this led to the bombard- 
ment of American cities. The French 
delegates remained skeptical. 

When the problem of Germany 
came before the conference, not many 
French tears were shed over its parti- 
tion. A divided Germany obviated the 
possibility of new dangers to France. 
According to Aron, EDC was op- 
posed by France because it “implied 
the fusion of the armies, prelude to 
the fusion of the states.” Fear of 
German rearmament, combined with 
detestation of union with its historic 


enemy, caused France to defeat 
EDC. This view regarding Germany 
was opposed by the Americans, who 
favored EDC as laying the ground- 
work for the reconciliation of France 
and Germany. 

On the subject of North Africa 
and of colonialism in general. the dis- 
cussion became somewhat acid. The 
American tradition of hostility to 
colonialism in all forms ran counter 
to the French conviction that the 
colonies were vital to the mainte- 
nance of France as a great power. 
Moreover, the safeguarding of the 
French community of 2.5 million in 
North Africa was, according to Aron, 
“a responsibility France is absolutely 
resolved to meet.” Some of the French 
delegates asserted that American anti- 
colonialism was motivated by a desire 
to replace, in North Africa, the po- 
litical presence of France with the 
economic presence of America. They 
warned that the elimination of 
France from North Africa would 
compromise the safety of Western 
Europe; it would create a power 
vacuum which Soviet Russia would 
hasten to fill. 

In fairness to France it must be 
said that it has made every effort to 
get rid of the stigma of colonialism. 
Morocco and Tunisia were given in- 
dependence. In Algeria, the Mollet 
Cabinet has offered complete equal- 
ity of Moslems with non-Moslems. 
Local _ self-government has been 
granted to the colonies. Citizenship 
has been extended to colonial peo- 
ples. The French are even willing to 
share ancestors with their African 
fellow African children, 
studying history in the French 
schools, are taught to be proud of 
“our ancestors, the Gauls.” 

Heckscher’s part of the book deals 
chiefly with the differences in the 


citizens. 





economies of America and France. 
His theme on the “subtle 
oppositions of value” arising from 


centers 





of legislation to resolve the conflict 
between a “deeply rooted culture and 
the strains of the machine civiliza- 


In their book of unique reporti 
Aron and Heckscher have succ 
in presenting, clearly and effectiy 








the contrast between America “with tion.” Only the “chill winds of inter- _ the different views of the delegates@ The 

its emphasis on bigness and mass national competition” will eventually _ this conference. In a preface, Amdf py. 

production” and France “with itsem- break down the “obstruction and Wolfers says that the confereng Far 

phasis on a supremely skilled handi- _rigidities of the French social order.” | “would have justified the efforts 

craft.” He finds what Herbert Luethy For this he is taken to task by Aron, _—_ went into it if it had done no mo! 
found in his provocative France who points out that such industries than to induce these two authors iM 

Against Herself: a moribund eco- as steel, automobiles and chemicals _ present their illuminating picture g 

nomic system “vested and congealed,” are highly concentrated in France one of the world’s most baffling sq fam 
based on small family enterprise. and are as modern in their methods of problems.” The present review han 
Heckscher has little faith inthe power _as any in the world. er heartily endorses this comment. | 
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, The Challenge of Soviet Education. 
By George S. Counts. 
McGraw-Hill. 330 pp. $6.00. 
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ONE READS Professor Counts’s ex- cause of the fall in the annual rate —_ by the Empire, that most of the pra Mé 
cellent book with an immense intel- _ of increase during the last two years. | ent world is undemocratic, that, @ thi 
lectual satisfaction. Not only is it an | Can one be sure that this rate will short, liberty is a precious plant thy An 
exhaustive monograph on Soviet edu- not increase again after the present grows slowly but may be quic Na 
cation, but it provides excellent back- immense reorganization of economic _ destroyed. cal 
ground for a better understanding of | management, the decentralization The author is wisely cautious § an 
the Soviet regime and the Communist aiming not only at a strategic dis- _ believing that a totalitarian reging th 
outlook, and supplies a careful and persal but also at more efficient cannot succeed in absolutely contr he 
well-balanced evaluation of the future | management? The steady annual in- _ ling all human minds and that ng M: 
prospects. crease of the Soviet army of skilled | conformist thoughts may dwell # §P 

Professor Counts covers practical. | workers and well-qualified special- | many Soviet souls. But just as wis} Ye 
ly all the types of Soviet schools, ists will also contribute to a greater he does not jump to the conclusi@ Ce 
with special stress on the high school. productivity of labor. that such thoughts might not th 
which, within five to ten years, is to Professor Counts is not one of successfully restrained by the av 
become universal. He provides a his- those who take for granted that the —_ Stalinist leaders or that the total 
tory of Soviet educational trends and _—irise in education must necessarily sult of persistent Soviet indoctrin§ Y« 
methods and a thorough analysis of | bring with it a greater urge for tion is failure. He also points to t@ fa 
the content of the school curricula. political freedom. This fallacy was several stabilizing factors of fi 
He rightly stresses the Soviet high exploded in highly literate Germany, _ regime, like the vested interests @ % 
school’s emphasis on mathematics, | where the Nazi regime came to be the upper and middle layers of t# fo 
the sciences, foreign languages and destroyed only by foreign troops. Soviet intelligentsia, and the Russi 
practical technological training. It | Moreover, mathematics and science, nationalism which finds many | o 
would be unwise to close our eyes to _— which play such a prominent role in _ source of pride in the power andi i 
this particular Soviet challenge in an _— the Soviet curriculum, are political- _ fluence of the Soviet state. la 
era of technological and scientific ly neutral, while civic training is Professor Counts does not allog h 
competition. completely totalitarian in outlook. the reader to relax and indulge # i 

Recently some people have been in- Professor Counts challenges another _ pleasant dreaming, but invites hig th 
clined to discount too easily the chal- “pleasing illusion that liberty is to accept the existence of Soviq le 
lenge of Soviet industrial growth be- destined by the nature of man and political, economic and_intell a 

the laws of the universe to be competition as a long-term problem A 
Spring Book victorious.” We are apt to forget that His book cannot be ignored by * d 
Athenian liberty was followed by the one interested in Soviet educatio@ t 

Number MAY 1 3 despotic Hellenistic monarchies, that one of the most important keys ' 
the Roman Republic was succeeded Communist society. c 
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Heroine in China 


The Story of Mary Liu. 
By Edward Hunter. 
Farrar, Straus. 248 pp. $4.00. 


It was bad enough to be born a girl 
in pre-Republic China, even when 
one was indentured as a slave to a 
famous old family. And to lose both 
hands and feet at the age of 4 seemed 
to augur little but misery and ex- 
ploitation in the beggars’ guild. Yet, 
lonely Mary Liu, family-less in a 
world where the family was the social 
unit, did not become a beggar. She 
rose above her handicaps not only to 
lead a distinguished career but to 
achieve spiritual triumph over the 
Communists who wrecked that career. 

Despite the cruel odds against her, 
Mary was a fortunate child. For one 
thing, she fell into the hands of 
American Protestant missionaries in 
Nanking. Their remarkable surgical 
care saved her life; their devotion 
and enlightened guidance saw her 
through school and college and led 
her to editorial work in Shanghai. 
Mary was born with an indomitable 
spirit that lighted her way through 
years of pain and the torture of suc- 
cessive operations and kept aflame 
the ambition to lead the life of an 
average girl. Even when enrolled at 
Columbia University, the high-hearted 
young woman refused the slightest 
favor or concession, preferring to 
fight the battle of New York on the 
same terms as any other solitary 
foreign student. 

In Shanghai, Mary became editor 
of the Woman’s Messenger, a mis- 
sion publication with one of the 
largest circulations in China. She 
had other responsibilities, too, espe- 
cially during the unhappy period of 
the Japanese occupation. Neverthe- 
less, just before Pearl Harbor she 
adopted a three-day-old orphan girl. 
And after her American year she 
devoted her spare time to a Chinese 
translation of The Robe. 

In 1949, Shanghai fell to the 
Communists. Ominously, a fellow edi- 
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tor suggested that Mary be reported 
to labor headquarters for having 
“connections with the imperialists” 
—the Americans, of course. Before 
long, the translation of The Robe was 
refused publication; its subject was 
“no longer acceptable.” The output 
of the church publishing houses was 
all but liquidated; “people’s book- 
shops” were set up throughout China. 
Religion was being efficiently con- 
verted into an instrument of Com- 
munism. 

Mary, meanwhile, was living in a 
nightmare of subtle and unnerving 
persecution, of ceaseless demands for 
betrayal of associates. Missionary 
friends were hounded to death or 
endured a living death in jail. All 
about her, old colleagues were taking 
part in orgies of accusation and self- 
criticism. Some committed suicide, 
thereby penalizing surviving relatives. 
She saw cherished companions among 
the intelligentsia fired from lifetime 
jobs and given the Red promise: 
“When we liberate America, you'll 
all get jobs as interpreters.” 

That she was merely bent, but not 
broken, by the brainwashing is a 
tribute to Mary’s spiritual fortitude 
and patriotic resolve. Ultimately 
trapped into accusing benefactors, she 
endangered none of them. As a part- 
ing gift for 22 years of dedication 
to Chinese-American friendship, she 
received a copy of Mao Tse-tung’s 
selected writings. Convinced at last 
that Red China offered her no foot- 
hold for patriotic or religious serv- 
ice, she made a dramatic escape to 
Hong Kong. 

Needless to say, the author of 
Brainwashing in Red China is the 
ideal chronicler of Mary’s ordeal at 
the hands of Mao’s thorough laun- 
dry crews. Mr. Hunter proves to be 
master portraitist for an inspiring 
new kind of heroine. 








GILBERT 
HIGHET 


POETS IN A LANDSCAPE 


The author of The Classical Tra- 
dition and The Art of Teaching 
returns to Roman Italy and the 
lives of seven Latin Poets—Catul- 
lus, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal—to 
describe their favorite haunts, 
recall their passionate lives, and 
offer many spirited translations 
of their verse. Illustrated. $6.50 








For some time we have 
been advertising consistently 
in The New Leader and 
we would now like to evaluate 
reader interest. 


We are consequently here 
offering free on request the latest 
Borzoi Quarterly— 
a small house organ which 
thousands of readers seem to enjoy. 
Send for yours today. 








ROGER 
BURLINGAME 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSCIENCE 


An exciting book that traces the 
changes, often violent and con- 
tradictory, which have occurred 
in American moral attitudes from 
the days of the Puritans down to 
the present. $6.75 


At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 
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On SCREEN 






MURRAY 


N THE Bowery is a remarkable 

film, a study of human degra- 
dation that makes no compromises 
with either commercialism or propa- 
ganda and so succeeds in rising above 
the level of mere artiness to that of 
art. It is quite the best American 
movie of its kind I’ve seen since 
The Quiet One a few years back and, 
in my opinion, superior to it in every 
way. 

Using the framework of a simple 
story about what happens to one man 
during the course of a two-day binge 
on Skid Row, producer Lionel Rogo- 
sin and cameraman Richard Bagley 
manage to convey an exact and dev- 
astating impression of life among the 
flophouses, bars, tenement doorways 
and mission houses of the Bowery. 
But any careful documentary could 
have accomplished that much. What 
makes On the Bowery an extraordi- 
nary experience is that somehow 
Rogosin, Bagley and Mark Suffrin, 
who is responsible for the script, 
succeeded in making a movie from 
within—a movie that is the Bowery, 
not an outsider’s appraisal of it. 

Partly this quality is due to the 
direction (mostly Rogosin); partly 
to Bagley’s merciless camera, which 
misses nothing, moves when it has to, 
and isn’t afraid to hold still long 
enough to record some of the most 
revealing facial close-ups you've ever 
seen; partly to Suffrin’s script, which 
manages to achieve a kind of maca- 
bre poetry in some of the exchanges 
between the derelicts, especially 
those between the protagonist, Ray 
Salyer, and his older sidekick, Gor- 
man Hendricks. Carl Lerner also de- 
serves praise for brilliant editing. 


By William Murray 


Although the film took about four 
months to complete, all the synchro- 
nized sound sequences were shot in 
five sleepless days. Scenes involving 
minor characters had to be completed 
on the spot because things change so 
fast on the Bowery: People disappear 
overnight, they get banged up or 
arrested or just drop dead. (Hen- 
dricks died shortly after completion 
of the film, as did quite a few others.) 
The trio worked with only the out- 
line of a script and a few specific 
lines of dialogue written to move the 
story along. Usually, they just set up 
the scene and told the bums what to 
talk about: subjects having to do 
with their pasts or the daily prob- 
lems of life on the streets. A few of 
the scenes, therefore, have a forced, 
static quality, but most often what 
these men say to and about each 
other and themselves has the poig- 
nant and unbearable ring of truth, 
not untouched by flashes of beauty. 
The film misses nothing, even man- 
aging to convey such subtleties of 
human relationships as a social code 
that enables these men to help each 
other with one hand, steal from each 
other with the other, and still remain 
friends. There is no beautiful, up- 
lifting message to mar the integrity 
of this unusual venture into the depths. 


OLD OF NaPLEs also deals with 

life in the slums—in this case, 
the back alleys of Naples—but is an- 
other kind of film entirely. As di- 
rected by Vittorio de Sica, its main 
purpose is to entertain us with cute 
and picturesque little vignettes of the 
destitute but happy inhabitants busily 
cheating and plundering each other. 


Two Slum Films: ‘On the Bowery’ 
Is Art, ‘Gold of Naples’ Tired Myth 


For some reason I have never been 
able to fathom, Naples is almost ev- 
erywhere regarded as a kind of pav- 
per’s paradise in which all the vices 
flourish and are somehow to be tol 
erated, nay embraced, because the 
sun shines all the time and the Nea- 
politans are charming and _ lovable 
people. (One idiot once confided to 
me that Naples was the only place 
in the world where he didn’t mind 
being robbed.) But though I’ve spent 
a considerable amount of time in Na- 
ples at various periods in my life, 
I’ve never, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, succumbed to this delusion. This 
makes it hard for me to be terribly 
sympathetic to a film like Gold of 
Naples, which is peddling that tired 
old myth again, especially when the 
director of it happens to be the same 
man who gave us Shoeshine and The 
Bicycle Thief. 

In any case, the version you'll see 
in this country includes only four of 
the six episodes originally filmed, 
each one starring a different colossus 
of the Latin industry. The most suc- 
cessful vignette presents us with 
Sophia Loren as an adulterous pizza 
vendor and Paolo Stoppa as a hilari- 


ously bereaved husband; the least | 


successful one features Silvana Man- 
gano in a wheeze about a warm 
hearted prostitute. In between, we 
have de Sica as an impoverished 
nobleman addicted to gambling and 
reduced to playing scopa with the 
janitor’s tiny son, and Toto as a town 
crier afflicted in his own home by 4 
sponging tough guy. There are a few 
laughs, but the humor is farcical and 
none of the episodes even faintly 


credible. 
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INEMY 


In his 
Mfter-Born” (NL, April 1), 
Today, intellectually, emotionally, 
ssemy that one can fight?” I cannot but 
yonder: Where has Bell been, where is he, 
whither is he going, what kind of blinders is 
be wearing, and does he really believe that 
the “young generation” asks that 
ud finds no answer to it? 

Vashington, D. C. 


Daniel Bell asks: 


SEX 











Arthur Oesterreicher’s 
dicts?” (NL, March 25) points up a serious 
problem indeed. Modern life imposes onerous 
frustrations upon us which we seek to escape 
or for which we try to find fulfilment. Since 
normal channels for expression are denied many 
of us, we avail ourselves of the enormous sex 
materials found on the market—especially the 
nude and obscene pictures. 

Since this affords at best only a palliation, we 
find a vicious circle started which sees these 
frustrations aggravated and, in turn, calling for 
more “dope.” This is all the more so in a 
luxury economy such as ours, where the former 
disciplines of the more austere agrarian exist- 
ence have been relaxed. 

Only normal fulfilment can cure us—which 
is to reunite the Self with his Source (God), 
thus bringing our fugitive and vagrant desires 
that completion or fulfilment. 

Portland, Ore. Paut BrRInKMAN Jr. 


MEBUHR 


For many years now, Reinhold Niebuhr has 
expounded a theory of morality which is dis- 
tinctive, although he bases himself on such a 
tortured and paradoxical writer as Pascal or 
(perhaps more exactly) upon a traditional trend 
of German Protestant thought, perhaps rather 
Lutheran than Evangelical. The theme is suf- 
ficiently indicated in the title of his best-known 
book, Moral Man and Immoral Society. In the 
words of General Bernhardi, “Christian morality 
is personal and social, and in its nature cannot 
be political.” 

Tending to hold that individual morality is 
& tense quest for a perfection unobtainable in 
this world, a quest of which Kierkegaard is 
the most neurotic expression, and that human 
hature is so utterly corrupt that little can be 
expected in the way of the realization of God’s 
will morally on earth, this school of thought, 
we of moral dualism, is logically inclined to 
tand over the order of this world to the Devil, 
Marx or the White House. It suffers a certain 
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“The Once-Born, the Twice-Born, the 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


AUDREY HEPBURN - FRED ASTAIRE 
“FUNNY FACE” 


Co-starring KAY THOMPSON with MICHEL AUCLAIR + ROBERT FLEMYNG 
Produced by ROGER EDENS « Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Technicolor® and Vistavision® - A Paramount Picture 
“@lorp of Caster” —For-famed Cathedral Spectacle. . . and 
l\ “SPRING SAILING”-Brilliont new revue... produced by Leonidoff, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphoay 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 














STanLey K. Hornpeck 


“Are We Sex Ad- | 


THEATER PARTIES | 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so throngs | 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, | 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, | 
ALgonquin 5-8844. | 


BKe DOUBLE-HORROR 
SHOW of all! ‘ATTACK OF THE 


CRAB MONSTERS’ 
‘NOT OF THIS EARTH’ 
























p R O T E €- T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—-FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ave 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children ! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 

















WATCH THEM...and 

hold 
your 
breath! 





HENRY FONDA 
ANGRY MEN 


LEE J. COBB - ED BEGLEY and EC G. MARSHALL : JACK WARDEN 


MARTIN BALSAM «JOHN FIEDLER §=— JACK LUGAR GEORGE VOSKOVEC ROBERT WEBBER 


ce sn» REGINALD ROSE. === SIDNEY LUMET. === HENRY FONDA ~REGINALD ROSE 





Associate Producer GEORGE JUSTIN An ORION-NOVA Production - Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 
CAPITOL 5127." 








“Big, Brilliant Musical !"—McCloin, Jrl.-Am. 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 


BELLS ARE RINGING 


gy ORDERS: Prices—Evgs. at 8:30: nee. 6.90, 5.75, 4.95, 3.45, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at | 
2:30: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Tax incl. 





SHUBERT Lhectidend 225 W. 44th nS, Cir. 6-5990 

















Angela LANSBURY 
Vera PEARCE 


BERT LAHR > | 
John EMERY 
Douglas BYNG 


HOTEL PARADISO 


A FARCE 
with Carleton CARPENTER 
Adapted and Directed by 
PETER GLENVILLE 
| Henry Miller’s Thea. 43 St. E. of B’way. BR 9-3970 


__Evgs. at 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 




















"A ZANY LAUGH- FEST"—Coleman, Mirror 
WALTER PIDGEON 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


LYCEUM THEA., 45th St. E. of B’y. JU 2-3897 | 


Evgs. at 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 
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CONTINUED 


sense of mortification when the President fails § 


to display the expected muscular appetite “fs 
power and shows signs of harking back to a 
worldly application, in the field of “civil oF 
ion,” of moral principles which Lutherans hold } 
must be other-worldly. 

The defense of Christian civilization, I would 
suggest, should rather attach importance fo life 
in this world, shaped by righteousness. I am 
not here concerned whether Dr. Niebuhr is not 
arguing, as if it were intellectually patent, for 
what is in fact a condemned proposition, to 
wit, that the agents of the state are in some 
fashion exempt from the dictates of the ra- 
tional moral conscience. I am only concerned 
with the repercussions of this kind of theme, 


which has too long been treated as a deep | 
Dr. Ni 


moral insight, upon the President’s policy. 

It seems to be open to grave doubt whether 
indeed the President thought Israel “ 
Gaza for 


must quit 
the sake of vindicating the 
principle that force can no longer be used as 
an instrument of national policy,” except inso- 
far as, in 1956, the President proclaimed the 
upholding, by power, of the rule of interna- 
tional law as a moral principle and a political 
objective. Pacta sunt servanda. The issue in 
Gaza is specifically one of law and ] 
“Two blacks do not make a white” 


legalism. 
is only a 


naive remark, ignoring the need to choose the j 
lesser evil, if we do not possess the power in §; 


due course to repress both evils. A high court 
of law, having power, does not announce from 
the bench that “we shall now choose, this 
world being tragic (teste Professor Butter 
field) and sinful, the lesser evil.” 


We can, indeed, validly argue that neither | 


the United Nations nor the United States is 
a court of law; that, for reasons which remain 


mysterious, the twice-repeated suggestion of 


Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser (doubtless a bad | 


man in a court of morals) that interpretation 
of the 1888 Constantinople Convention should 
be brought before the World Court has not 
been taken up; and that the United Nations 
Assembly, being merely a forum of discussion 
among the abidingly unlike-minded, 
“recommend” — by concurrence of 
Krishna Menon. The issue here is one of aa 
emergent community, developing a sense of 
law, and of what the Great Powers are deter 
mined to uphold and enforce. The whole his 
tory of the civil law indicates that morality is 
much more than legal equity, and equity more 
subtle than formal law. 

For the moment, we must not expect full 
justice or even complete equity, but merely 
rigid insistence upon due process of law. Ia 
12th-century England, this work was done 
harshly and ruthlessly by Henry of Anjou and 
his sheriffs. It is this insistence, as basic to the 
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ternational structure, that President Eisen- 
ower is rightly demanding. Here is the crude 
‘TINUED ework of any established international 
imoral order, so far as it may be safeguarded 
y law. This accepted, we can also enforce the 
ent fails eal treaty rights of other nations and take 
etite for fognizance of peaceful change to satisfy the 
ick to a gquitable traditional claims of Israel and the 
il domin- §jsim, so far as equitable, of insurgent Arab 
ans hold jationalism. 
The President’s policy would seem far from 
I would Bpaive moralism,” to be marked by a single- 
e to life }iinded resolution, calculated to solidify insti- 
ss. | am futions and rally opinion; and the opposite 
hr is not Jiew to be rather a sophisticated but funda- 
tent, for frentally apolitical anarchism—a phase of 
jition, to §ther-worldly perfectionism, overcompensating 
in some jcelf by appeals more Lutherano to secular 
the ra fprce—than marked by any unusually profound 
oncerned sight into the structure of power. 


f theme, Montreal Georce CATLIN 
a deep 
icy. Dr. Niebuhr replies: 


whether 


Leaving aside Professor George Catlin’s 
nust quit 


@alysis of the roots of my thought, which are 


1e moral holly inaccurate, I think his belief that the 


| used ® nstable majorities of the United Nations can 

ral MSO Be a source of moral law and of growing in- 

imed the }rnational community is just as naive as that 
interna: Bf the President. 

political We have the responsibility of using our 
issue lm 


wer for the security of the free nations of 
e world, and that responsibility is obscured 
we simply turn our problems over to the 
hoose the Wnited Nations, the Charter of which, in- 
power in ge does not give the Assembly the 


legalism. 
is only a 
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The producer who brought you 
Marlon Brando in‘‘On the Waterfront” 
now brings 


BEN 
GAZZANS. 


to the screen 

in his electrifying 
portrayal of 
““Jocko” ! 


THEATRE 


BROADWAY & 45th ST. 
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The Baron wanted him shot 


“You,” said the suavely arrogant young 
baron in the blue and silver Generalstab 
uniform, “are a British spy. And,” pointing 
his hand like a pistol, “you know what 
that means.” 

What it meant was that the most daring 
correspondent of his day, counting on 
America’s 1914 neutrality, had wandered 
too far behind German lines. And made a 
new acquaintance who was now politely 
insisting on having him shot. 

But 24 hours later, Richard Harding Davis 
nonchalantly rode back to Brussels in a 
German general’s limousine. 

By that time, Davis had become an ex- 
perienced hand at getting out of tight spots. 
It was, after all, his sixth war. And as early 
as his third, he had been officially com- 
mended for cool courage and offered a 
commission. His admirer: Colonel Theodore 


Roosevelt of the Rough Riders. 

Novelist, playwright, reporter, world 
traveller, Richard Harding Davis was the 
idol of his generation. And his clear-headet 
adventurousness, his love of fair play 
would have made him one today. Fo 
America’s strength as a nation is built on 
just such personal qualities. 

And America’s Savings Bonds are lite 
ly backed by them. It is the courage 4 
character of 170 million Americans that 
make these Bonds the world’s finest guar 
antee of security. 

For in U.S. Savings Bonds your principal 
is guaranteed safe, to any amount—and your 
rate of interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. Buy U.S. Saving 
Bonds regularly where you bank or through 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 
And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adverti. 
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